’ erecta place of worship without the aid of their} 


- eireumstances have often been induced to unite 
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‘bute than has formerly obtained. 
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| For the Presbyterian, 
CHURCH EXTENSION. 
Address of the Church Extension Committee of the Presby- 


“mviduale within the bounds of said Presbytery. 

Brethren.and Friends—The General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Church at its late meet- 
ing, in Louisville, Kentucky, gave special at- 
tention to the extension of our Church in this 
nation, through the building of suitable houses 
fer divine worship in feeble congregations. In 
various parts of our Jand, especially in new ter-} 
ritoriés, bands of Presbyterian Christians, few 
in number and feeble in means, are unable to 


abler brethren. . In default of ability to build a 
church for themselves, Presbyterians in these 


with all other classes of people in erecting a 
church in common for all, which generally de- 
feats the very object for which it was erected. 

Although we as a Church fail greatly to 
contribute as we ought, of that worldly sub- 
siance which the Lord has entrusted to us, for 
religious purposes, yet we may on good grounds 
believe that not a few of our people would glad- 
ly throw thei benevolent offerings into this 
channel-of beneficence, if a well arranged plan 
were’ presented ta them. ‘hey are now fre- 
quently and argently solicited to give for church |: 
building, or for the payment of debt already con- 
tracted, in cases of which they know little or 
nothing, and can have no assurance that their 
donations will be well applied. Considerable 
sums are collected in this way every year; and 
it may be reasonably concluded that much more 
would be willingly given on some well diges:ed 
system of operation,” | 

After considerable deliberation, our highest 
ecclesiastical. court has sent to us a system of 
operation respecting the building of houses of 
worship for feeble churches, which will, with 
the divine blessing, ensure, it is believed, a 
wise, a more effective -application of the aid 
which you may be able and willing to contri- 
In pursuance 
of that plan of operation, and in compliance 
with the recommendation of the General Assem- 
bly, the Presbytery of Newton, at its: autumnal 
meeting, appointed the undersigned its commit- 
tee on Church extension, and directed us to ad- 
dress you in behalf of the objects for which we 
were appointed. | 


the Assembly. y 

** Resolved, That it is expedient and highly 
important to promote the extension of the Pres- 
byterian Church in this nation, by aiding syste- 
matically inthe erection of churches where they 


mended to all 
purpoge once in each year, and 
oumt directly, or through their 
respectively, to the ‘Treasurer ol 


To effect the highly important and desirable 
object of the foregoizg resolution, your commit- 
tee bespeak the entire union and cordial co-ope- 
ration of all the churches of the Presbytery. 
Especially do we desire that Pastors and Ruling 
Elders may feel and fulfil their responsibility in 
this matter. Our Ministers and Elders from the 
stations they fill and the relations they bear to 
the people, must necessarily have, under God, a 
commanding influence with their own people in 
the whole matter of raising funds for a 

ur s. The le look to them for instruc- 
if they train their peo- 
ple well, and are wise and judicious, they will 
find litle difficulty in embarking them in this 

ood work of aiding systematically in building 
ark for worship where they are needed ; thus 
promoting the extension of our branch of the 
Church of Ged. 

The undersigned will examine the claims of 
any applicants for aid in church building, whom 
you may refer to them; thas endeavouring to 
prevent your interest from being enlisted in un- 
worthy cases. They will also take charge of 
the funds for church extension which may be 
gathered in our bounds, and will transmit the 
same, as desired, to the Treasurer of the Board 

Missions. They will also, whenever request- 
ed, procure through the committee of the Board 
in Philadelphia, plans and estimates and other 
information necessary for the construction and 
arrangement of houses for worship, to corres- 

nd with the members and means of different 
feeble congfegations; thus hoping to prevent a 
waste of money or the erection of unsuitable 
edifices. 
- And further, as the Board of Missions in Phi- 
ladelphia receives and &cts upon applications for 
aid in building through the committees of Pres- 
byteries, and with their recommendation, the 
committee of Newton Presbytery hold them- 
selves ready, according to their ability, 1o inquire 
into the merit of any applications from within our 
bounds or vicinity for aid, and to transmifsuch 
application, with their recommendation if the 
way be clear, to the Board in Philadelphia. 

We do not deem it necessary to make any 
lengthened appeal to you, brethren, and friends, 
in favour of this good cause. ‘The extensiun of 
the kingdom of Christ, by the erecting of houses 
in which God may be worshipped, and the gos- 
pel faithfully preached, is an object which makes 
its.0wn appeal to the hearts of all who love the 
Saviour. Jxo, M SHERRERD, 

James Wins0n, 
Daniet 
Jonn H. Town.ey, 


Wiutiam C. McGez, 
HEATHEN SUPPORTING. THE GOSPEL. 


Rev. Mr. Green, at the Sandwich’ Islands, 
since his dismission by the A. B. C. F. M. at 
his own request, has been wholly supported by 
the natives. After, an experiment of fifteen 
months he assures us, that they have furnished 
him with every thing necessary for his -table— 
have. built him ‘a.very comfortable native house, 
and are preparing a frame house; and at no time 
has he fared, bever than now, ‘These are no 
longer heathen howeyer—-but converts io the 
faith of Jesus, through the jnstrumentality of the 
game Board, from whose patronage he has with- 
drawn from conscientious but mistaken motives. 
— Boston Recorder... 


CASTING OUR CARE ON GOD. 
‘BY J. MEIELE. | 
Daily, by my anxious cares, do [discredit those 
soul-comforting, soul-ecomposing truths, that God 


| eares for his people—that their concerns are his, 


and that he keeps them as the apple of the eye. 
Were a kind-hearted Samson to go along the 
way with me, and take my burden from my 
back, and bear it on his robust shoulders, would 
it not be impertinent to run up every now and 
then, to bear up the burden, although forbidden, 
and convinced that he could carry me as well as 
my burden? Just so, God has commanded me 


to casi all my care upon him, with this assu-} 


rance that he careth for me. And he has no 
more need of my assistance to support the world. 
‘Though rolling my burden on the Lord does not 
supersede a moderate care and the use of lawful 
means, yet I am 80 to cast my cares on God, as 
if I had no more concern with them. 

O how unlike a child of God, an expectant 
of glory, to have so many anxious cares and 
disquicting forebodings about the things of time, 
under the pleasing hopes of a happy eternity ! 
My cares may multiply—my concerns may 
grow: but they can never be too great or too 
many for God. He has borne the cares of the 
church and the people through many genera- 
tions, and well may I cast all of mine on him. 

Were a mighty potentate to send me this 
message, ‘‘ Make yourself happy, for I will 
provide for you and yours,”’ should I not rely 
on the royal promise, and think myself secure 7 
Then are the promises, the compassion, the 
treasure, and the faithfulness of the King of 
kings, less to be depended on, than those of any 
earthly king? His care has been extended to a 
numerous race of my ancestors since Japheth 
left the ark, and ‘through Pagan darkness, and 
Popish delusion, has brought me to the clear 
light of the gospel, and to this unerring care, 
both with respect to soul and body, I may well 
commit myself and my posterity to the end of 
time. His care fashioned me in my mother’s 
womb, and he will not forsake me now «that | 
am near to be laid in the bowels of the earth. 

If I should eat the flesh of my bones with 
care, it would not alter the plan of Providence 
towards me; therefore, strong faith, and entire 
resignation to the disposal of heaven, is my in- 
dispensable duty, and will be my best wisdom. 

** Be careful for nothing,” is a command as 
large and extensive, as it is kind and gracious; 
that’is, have no anxious concern about future pe- 
riods, or apparent losses, about friends and re- 
latives, about wife or children, widow or or- 
phan, house or home, food or raiment, poverty 
or reproach, sickness or death. _ 

So often has my own care produced nothing 
but pain and disquiet, that it is high time for ne 
to be ashamed of it, and to give it up ‘entirely. 
And so ofien has the heavenly care done won- 
ders for me, watched over me fur good, and 
done all things well, thaton him I may cast 
every care with confidence and joy. 


THE STREAM OF LIFE. 
The following beautiful illustration of life is 
from the celebri.ted Bishop Heber’s fare well ser- 
mon, delivered many years since, upon the eve 
of his departure for India, to his parishioners at 
Hodnet, in England. 
+s Life bears us on like the stream of a mighty 
river. Our boat, at first, glides swiftly down 
the narrow channel through the playful murmur- 
ings of theMitide brook, and winding along i's 
grassy borders. ‘The trees shed their blossoms 
the flowers on the 


brink seem to offer themselves to our young 
hands; we are in haope, and we grasp eagerly 
at the beauties around us; but the siream_ hur- 
ries us on, and still our hands are empty. 

‘* Our course in youth and manhood is along 
a wider and deeper flood, and amid objects 
more striking and magnificent. We are anima- 
ted by the moving picture of enjoyment and in- 
dustry before us, we are excited by short- 
lived suecess, or depressed and rendered misera- 
ble by short-lived disappointment. But our ener- 
gy and our dependence are both in vain. ‘The 
stream bears us on, and our joys and griefs are 
left behind us; we may be shipwrecked, but 
we cannot anchor; our voyage may be hastened, 
but we cannot be delayed ; whether rough or 
smooth, the river hastens towards iis home—the 
roaring of the waves is beneath our keel, and the 
land lessens from our eyes, the floods are lifted 
up around us, and we takeour last leave of earth 
and its inhabitants, and of our further voyage 
there is no witness but the Infinite and the Eter- 
nal. 

** And do we still take so much thought for 
the future days, when the days which have 
gone by have so strangely and uniformly deceiv- 
ed us? Can we still set our hearts upon the 
creatures of God, when we find, by sad expe- 
rience, that the Creator only is permanent ? 
Or shall we not rather lay aside every sin 
which does most easily beset us, and think of 
ourselves henceforth as wayfaring persons only, 
who have no abiding inheritance but in the hope 
of a better world, and to whom even the world 
would be worse than hopeless, if it were 
not fer our Lord Jesus Christ, and the interest 
which we have obtained in his abiding mer- 
cies 

THE POWER OF TRUTH. 

The celebrated Gilbert West and Lord Lyttle- 
ton, both men of acknowledged talent, had re- 
ceived the principles of infidelity from a super- 
f.cial view of the Seriptures. ‘They agreed to- 
gether to expose what they termed the impos- 
ture of the Bible, and Mr. West chose the re- 
surrection of Christ, and Lord- Lyttleton the 
conversion of St. Paul, as the subjects of their 
criticism. Both sat down to their respective 
tasks full of prejudice and a contempt for Chris- 
tianity. But what was the result? They were 
both converted by their endeavours to overthrow 
the truth of Scripture. They came together. 
not as they expecied, to exult over an imposture 
exposed to ridicule, but to lament their former 
unbelief, and to congratulate each other that 
they had discovered the truth of revelation. 
They published their inquiries, which form two 


of the most valuable treatises now existing, in 


favour of the truth of God’s word, one entitled 
*¢ Observations on the Conversion of St. Paul,”’ 
and the other, ‘*‘ Observations on the Resurrec- 
tion of Christ.” ; 
THE SCHOOLMASTER. 

There is no office higher than that of a teach- 
er of youth, for there is nothing on earth so pre- 
cious as the mind, soul, and character of the 
child. No office should be regarded with great- 
er respect. ‘I'he first minds in the community 
should be encouraged to assume it. Parents 
should do all but impoverish themselves, to in- 
duce such to become the guardians and guides 
of their children. To this good all their show 
and luxury should besacrificed. Here they should 
be lavish, whilstthey straiten themselves in every 
thing else. ‘They should wear the cheapest 
clothes, live on the plainest food, if they can in 
no ouher way secure to their families the bes 
instruction. ‘hey should have no anxiety to 
accumulate property for their children, provided 
they can place them under influences which will 
awaken their faculties, inspire them with pure 
and high principles, and fit them to bear a man- 
ly, useful, and honourable part in the world. 
No language can express the cruelty or folly of 
that economy, which, to leave a fortune to 
child, starves his intellect and impoverishes his 
heart,-—Channing. | 
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THE PERILS OF THE SEA. 


Address before the New York Mariners’ Family Industrial] 
t. 


Society; by the Rev. John S. C. Abbot 
No one can have visited freely among the fa- 
milies of seamen, without receiving a very vivid 
impression of the peculiar sorrows to which they 
are exposed. During a recent residence of two 
years upon the Island of ‘Nantucket, | was con- 


tinually witnessing scenes which would excite} 


the deepest sensibilities of any heart. ‘There 
were no less than a hundred ladies in my con- 
gregation, whose husbands were captains or 
mates of ships. Once a month we observed the 
concert of prayer for seamen, which was habit. 
ually attended by from five to seven hundred 
persons. And in that great congregation there 
would be hardly one individual who had not 
some néar relative on the orean. 

It hasofien been my melancholy privilege to 
weep with the widow and the orphan in the 
freshness of their anguish, as the tidings came 
that the husband and father had been buried in 
the sea. But a few months ago, I was passing 
from the Island of Nantucket to New-Bedford, 
in the steamboat. One of my parishioners was 
with me. He had just bid adieu to his wife and 
three young children, as lovely a family as can 
be found in New Eapent and was on his way 
to take command of 2 ship, for a voyage of three 
or four years round Cape Horn. The tear stoed 
in his eye, and his lip trembled with emotion, 
as he alluded to the weary months and years 
which must elapse ere he could again enter his 
happy home. A few weeks ago his family re- 
ceived the intelligence of his death. In the 
midst of the Pacific, they had struck a whale. 
The wounded animal, in his endeavours to es- 
cape, shattered the boat in fragments. A portion 
of the line, to which the harpoon was attached, 
became entangled about the person of the cap- 
lain, and as the whale plunged down with light- 
ning speed, into that fathomless sea, he was car- 
ried to a depth from which his body never can 
arise till, at the archangel’s summons, the sea 
shall give up the dead that are in it. But who 
can tell the pangs which must rend the heart of 
the wife and the mother, as, with feeble health 
and limited resources, she presses her orphan 
children to her bosom. ‘There are multitudes of 
such families to be found every year in this 
city. And to such families the visitors of this 
Society can go with words of consolation. 

A few months ago, a sea captain and his wife 
eame to this city, -And here in sorrow and 
tears they separated. He embarked for Ger- 
many, there to take charge of a whale ship 
for a long three years’ cruise in the Pacific.— 
And she, with a heavy heart, returned to her 
solitary home, there to await the lapse of 
months and years, till her husband should re- 
cross the waves to his family. ‘Ihe husband 
arrived safely at Hamburg, and in letters full of 
affection informed his wife, that he sailed from 
there in his usual health, and with encouraging 
prospects. 

A few more weeks passed away, and the tid- 
ings came that he was dead. ‘Three days from 
land he suddenly sickened and died, and his 
his body was consigned to a watery grave. And 
the weeping widow now sits in her darkened 
chamber, refusing to be comforted. ‘There are 
many such widows in this great city. ‘They are 
unknown. They are friendless. ‘They are in 
poverty. And with aching, heads and aching 
hearts they are longing for the repose of the 
grave. But the visitors of this Society, with the 
heart of sympathy and the hand of help, ean 
present them the only remaining solace which 


Not long ago a young man left his youthful 
wife, and, I think, two little children, to take 
command of a whale ship. It was his first 
voyage as master, Having a mind of great na- 
tive delicacy and sensitiveness, his anxiety was 
extreme that he might gratify his friends and 
satisfy his owners by asuccessful voyage. De- 
voting himself with unwearied fidelity and hero- 
ism to his arduous enterprise, he was rapidly 
filling his ship with oil, when one night he was 
driven upon a hidden reef, in the Pacific Ocean ; 
and in a few hours his ship, with all its contents, 
was scattered in fragments over the waves, _ Ile, 
with the crew, escaped to an isiand, in the boats. 
And there they stood upon the beach of an un- 
civilized island, penniless, and all their pros- 
pects utterly blighted. But the disappointment 
and the mortification were too great for his sen- 
sitive spirit to endure. ‘The blow spared the 
body but demolished the mind. As he though: 
of going home, to his loved family, with not 
a dollar to minister to their comiorts; and of 
having the owners attribute the loss of the ship 
to his want of skill, the thought was more than 
he could hear, and, with reason entirely de- 
throned, he is, perhaps, at this hour, wandering 
about among the islands of the Pacific, a melan- 
choly lunatic, living upon the charity of the na- 
tives. But who can describe the anguish which 
now rends the bosom of his wife. It was a re- 
fined and noble mind that was thus wrecked. It 
was an affectionate husband and fond father who 
was thus lost by a calamity far more deplorable 
than death. This is a cup of wo of no ordinary 
bitterness. Itis indeed true that ** there is a sor- 
row onthe sea.”” And they who in sucli a city 
as this are searching out such cases of grief, 
and ministering solace to such afllictions, de- 
serve encouragement and support from every 
one who has a heart to sympathize, or a mite to 
contribute. 

Almost every ship that enters your port brings 
some tragic tale from the distant ocean. A fall- 
ing block dislocates a shoulder, or crushes a foot. 
There is no surgeon to be found within six 
weeks’ sail. And under the tropics mortifica- 
tion soon ensues, and life is the forfeit. When 
the United States banner is unfurled at the head 
of the flag-staff in Nantucket, annyuncing that a 
returning Cape Horn ship is seen in the distant 
horizon, it rolls a wave of intensest emotion over 
the whiole island. Who are returning in that 
ship? Is it my father, husband, child, who have 
already been absent four years? Am I, in afew 
hours to hear their loved voices, and to clasp 
them to my bosom? Or is the ship to enter the 
harbour with the flag at half-mast, announcing 
that the loved one whose return | have been for 
many years so impatiently anticipating, is in the 
grave? Ah! that little speck, just visible in the 
dim distance, is fraught with tidings of inex- 
pressible joy to some families, and of unutter- 
able wo to others. 

A ship returned not long ago from the Pacific, 
announcing to one lady that her husband had 
been taken sick at sea, and could not prosecute 
his voyage. He had therefore been left upon 
an island, with the natives, while the ship pro- 
ceeded on a cruise. In about six months the 
ship was to return to the island, and take the 
sufferer off, in case he should then be alive. 
And the wife would probably hear no tidings 
from him again, in Jess than a year. Wife and 
mother! make this.case yourown. ‘Think of 
your husband ; look upon your babes ; and con- 
ceive what would be your anguish were you to 
pass the long twelve months of another year in 
this dreadful suspense. 1 may remark, that the 
ship returned to the island, and found the sick 
one restored to health. He resumed the com- 
mand aod returned home, after a four years’ ab- 
sence, enriched with the treasures of the deep. 
A few weeks after his return, in the name of 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, he publicly. con- 
secraied himself to the service of his Maker. 
Andin thenarrativeof his religious experience, he 
referred with peculiar interest to the weary months 
of sickness and of sorrow, he passed am 


‘tent, seein likely to follow in the wake. Scarce- 


| the natives of that uneivilized island. But he ix 


now again rocked by the bi ¥s of the mighty 
deep, far away upon the brdgd expanse of the 
Pacific. And when I last his hand. in the 
hour of his departure, and prayed that’ God 
might bless him, his eye# Were swimming in 
tears, his voice inarticuluse through emotion, and 
he could not utter one word of adieu, as he bow- 
ed his head and wept. a 

Tidings were brought to another wife that her 
husband had crushed his leg beneath a hogshead 
of oil. ‘The ship was several weeks’ sail from 
any port. ‘he life of the sufferer depended 
upon their getting to some surgeon, who could 
amputate the limb. ‘They immediately steered 
for the nearest port. And as the ship rolled in 
the vast surges of the Pacific ocean, week afier 
week, this poor sufferer, far from wife or sister, 


or daughter, gropned with agony in his cheer-| 


less berth. ‘I'he moment the anchor was drop- 
ped in the harbour, a: boat was sent for a sur- 
geon. He came on board, bringing his insitru- 
menis with him. The limb was amputated. But 
it was too late. ‘I'he suffererdied that night. 
Tidings were brought to another that her hus- 
band, with a boat’s crew, left. the ship, in pur- 
suit of a whale. The harpoon was plunged into 
the animal, and With railroad speed he rushed 


through ing beyond sight 
of the ship. ‘The darkness of night came on 


and they did not appear. ‘The winds rose and 
roared over the agitated ocean. Guns were 
fired, lights suspended, shouts raised, through 
the dismal hours of the night, to attract the lost 
boat. The morning dawned—a morning of 
darkness and tempests, of careering wind, and 
pouring rain, and foaming seas. And though 
anxious eyes were strained from every spar 
over the tempest-lashed deep, no glimpses of the 
lost boat cou!d be obtained. ‘S‘hus they cruised 
for three days and nights in unavailing vigilance 
and sorrow, and then relinquished the pursuit. 
What awful tidings are these to bring to the 
mother of a helpless family! 

Those ladies who devote themselves to search- 
ing out such scenes, and carrying to such fire- 
sides sympathy and relief, deserve to be sup- 
ported by no stinted charity. ‘The hand of be- 
nevolence should keep their purse always full. 
We do indeed forget our duty, if we allow them 
to go to one such desolaied home, and say to the 


weeping sufferer, We can bring you nothing but| - 


our sympathy and our prayers. You who know 
not want, and whose homes are blest wiih all 
that earth can afford, it is in your power greatly 
to alleviate these scenes of human suffering, and 
thus to draw down upon you the blessings of 
the God of the widow and the fatherless. 
Ladies of the Mariners’ Family Industrial So- 
ciety, let us entreat you in seaman’s phrase to 
nail the flag to the mast, Let no discourage- 


ments chill your ardour. If you cannot do what) 


you would, do what you can. No great enter- 
prise can be accomplished in this world, but 
through discouragement and toil. 
vere. In prosperity press onward with renewed 
alacrity. In adversity redouble your exertions. 
Thus shall you be ministering angels of comfort 
to many a broken heart. ‘Thus shall you make 
your dying pillow more soft, and your welcome 
to heaven more cordial. 


ELEVATION OF SEAMEN. 


A very great improvement seems to be going 
on in the habits and character of seamen, as a 
distinct class of the community. The ‘Temper- 
ance cause has contributed vastly towards this, 
both in the mercantile and naval marine; and 

| 


ly more than a vear ago, there was but one house 
of religious worship for seamen in the city of 
New York—the Mariner's Church in Roose- 
velt street—now there are no less than five; ali 
well attended. and some of them, as on the last 
Sabbath, crowded to overflowing. We hear 
also of the dedication, on that day, of a Chapel 
fited up at the United States Hospital, at the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard, by order of the Secretary 
of the Department. ‘The dedication services 
were performed and an appropriate sermon 
preached by the Rev. C. S. Stewart, Chaplain 
in the Navy, from the words: ‘In all places 
where I record my name, I will come unto 
thee.”” ‘Ihe interest and solemnity of the oc- 
casion were increased by the baptism and ad- 
mission to the church, on‘a public profession of 
faith, of six men-of-war's men. Several offi- 
cers of the Navy, and a crowded audience of 
seamen and their friends, were present; and the 
communion was also administered on the occa- 
sion by Mr. Stewart, assisied by the Rev. Mr, 
Bennett, of the Brooklyn Bethel; and an elo- 
quent and appropriate aldress made by Captain 
Elliott of the ** Sailors’ Home.”"—New York 
Express. 


POPISH ACCESSORIES. 
To the Editor of the London Record. 

Sir—Passing along the streets of London to 
day, | observed a vast number of booksellers’ 
windows, especially near ‘l’‘emple-bar, ostenta- 
tiously filled with Prayer-books, Church Ser- 
vices, &c., &c., of the most gorgeous and fan- 
tastic devices, both within and without. Now 
is not all this a part.of that too notorious sys- 
lem against which you so boldly and consistent- 
ly struggle? 

What can be the object of all this, except to 
make that dazzling and attractive to the senses 
which ought to be forwarded by very different 
means? Away with these illuminations, and 
illustrations, and paintings, and gilding and bor- 
ders, and all such trumpery! How unbecoming 
are such gewgaws, as in any way connected 
with our pure and spiritual faith! 

If the matter strikes you as of that importance 
in which it is viewed by the writer, as connect- 
ted with a system of most fatal tendency— 
and this is the light in which all such things 
should be viewed at the present moment, you 
will find a corner for these few lines, some day 
or other in your paper. OBS3ERVATOR. 

The plan commenced at Oxford, 
fonte,”’ &c., &e. 

|The observation of our correspondent ap- 
plies with still greater force to the introduction 
into our printsellers’ shops of such subjects as are 
delighted in by the papists. and consequently by 
Pusey ites.— Editor of the Record. | 


HOW TO PRAY. 


A Hottentot of immoral character, being un- 
der deep conviction of sin, was anxious to know 
how to pray. He went to his master, a Duich- 
man, to consult with him; but his master gave 
him no encouragement. A sense of his own 
wickedness increased, and he had no one near 
him to direct him. Occasionally, however, he 
was admiited with the family at the time of 
prayer, 

The portion of Scripture which was one day 
read by the master, was the parable of the Phar- 
isee and Publican. While the prayer of the 
Pharisee was read the poor Hottentot thought 
within himself, ** ‘This is a good man ; there. is 
nothing for me.’? But when his master came 
to the prayer of the Publican—*: God be merci- 
ful to me a sinner’’—** This suits me,” he cried ; 
‘now I know how to pray!” With this pray- 
er he immediately retired, and prayed night and 
day for two days, and then he found peace. 
Full of joy and gratitude, he-went into the fields, 
and as he had no one to whom he could speak, 
he exclaimed, * Ve hills, ye trees, ye rocks, ye 


rivers, hear what God has done for.my soul !| 


he has been merciful to me a sinner.”’ 


But perse-| 


of it. 


Hoc} 


The American Almanac for 1845, contains sta 
tistics of the various denominations in the Uni- 
ted States. Ht seems that the Methodists, inclu- 
ding their various organizations, are by far the 
most numerous. ‘The Baptists rank next, and 
next to them the Presbyterians. ‘The follow- 
ing abstract may be interesting to some of our 
readers 


METHODISTS. 
Methodist 


Episcopal Church 1,157,24 
Protestant do. 60, 
Refurmed do . 3, 
Wesleyan do. 20,000 
(German) United Brethren . 15,000 


BAPTISTS. 
Baptists 


Anti- Mission Baptists . ‘ ‘ - 69,668 
Six Principle do. ‘ 3,055 
Free Will do. . 61,372 
Church of God do. - 10,000 
Christian Connecticut Baptists ‘ 35,000 
998,451 
| PRESBYTERIANS. 
Old School Presbyterians . 166,487 
New do. do... a ‘ 120,645 
Cumberland dco. . : ; ‘ 60,000 
Associate Reformed, and all others - 45,500 
Orthodox Congregationalist . . 202,250 
German Reformed 75,600 
701,097 
OTHER SECTS. 
Protestant Episcopalians 70,000 
Evangelical Lutherans . 146,300 
Moravians 6,600 
Evangelical Association . 15.000 
Mennonites ‘ 58,000 
Reformed Mennonites. 
Unitarian Congregationalists 30,000 
New Jerusalem Church . 5,000 
Restorationists . 
Universalists — 
Roman Catholics 
330,900 
otal, 3,481,292 
If we set down the Roman Catholics at 
500,000, and Universalists and all 
others at 200,000, in’all . - 700,000 
We have 4 181,292 


as the grand total of Church Members in the Uni-} 


ted States, which is not 


quite one halfthe adult 
population, over 21. 


EVIL COMPANIONS. 


Parents cannot be too careful in selecting so- 
ciety for their children; and young men cannot 
be too choice in their associates, The adage 
has lost nothing by age, which says, ‘*A mai 
is known by the company he keeps.”’ ‘To 
young men, especially, it is of infinite import- 
ance that they be furnished with companions 
possessing generous hearts, and honourable, 
virtuous sentiments. Says the distinguished 
Robert Hall, in his ** Works,”’ recently publish- 
ed by Harpers & Brothers : | 

‘** Society is the atmosphere of souls; and we 
unnecessarily imbibe from it something which 
is either infectious or salubrious. ‘The society 
of virtuous persons is enjoyed beyond their com- 
pany, while vice carries a sling into solitude. 
‘The society or the company you keep, is both 
the indication of your character and the former 
usual, because the mind is then passive. Either 
vicious company will please you, or it will not: 
if it does not please you the end of going will 
be defeated.”” In such society, ** you will feel 
your reverence for the dictates of conscience 
wear off, and that name, at which angels bow 
and devils tremble, you will hear contemned and 
abused. ‘The Bible will supply materials for 
unmeaning jests and. impious buffoonery; the 
consequence of this will be a practical deviation 
from virtue; the principles will become sapped, 
and the fences of conscience broken down; and 
when debauchery has corrupted the character, a 
total inversion will take place; they will glory 
in their shame.” | 


PROGRESS OF TRACTARIANISM. 


In various ways, the progress of the T'racta- 
rians is being checked by the lawful use of 
Church and collegiate authority. It is stated 
that at the Bishop of Ely’s recent ordination, a 
young disciple of Mr. Newman was at once dis- 
missed by his Lordship, on his admitting that 
he interpreted the Articles in the sense of No. 
90. We hear, also, that Dean Chandler has 
withdrawn from Mr. Oakley the district over 
which he was recently pastor, in the Dean’s 
parish of All Souls, Marylebone. ‘The Oxford 
list of select preachers contains the names of 
two or three, at least, who may be relied on for 
a firm and ample testimony against ** Romani- 
zing propensities.” Yet, amidst all this, we 
cannot shut our eyes to the fact, that a constant 
addition is going on, by the fresh ordinations, 
to the number of parochial ministers entertaining 
Tractarian or semi-Tractarian views. ‘This is 
what Mr. Oakley means, when he says, in his 
late letter, ** It is every thing to gain time.”— 
Ibid. 


—— 


MR. WARD THE TRACTARIAN. 


Mr. Ward, of Balliol College, Oxford has 
pleaded the advice of his counsel as a reason for 
delaymg to avow himself to be the author of his 
Popish work. We are not disposed to quarrel 
with any safeguard with which the humanity of 
our laws invesis a criminal on his trial. Mr. 
Ward’s is not the case of the man accused of 
some violation of the civil or municipal laws of 
his country, into which he may perhaps have 
been betrayed by the violence of temptation, for 
which he may be filled with penitence and re- 
morse. 

Mr. Waril’s is the case of a man who, profes- 
sing to be a Presbyter of the Reformed Church 


of England, is accused of treachery to her stsn- 


dards. Heis accused of being nominally aChurch- 
man, but in principle a Papist. He is accused 
of teaching the youth of Oxford to venerate the’ 
Romish apostasy from which we were delivered 
at the Reformation, and of having gloried in what 
ought to be his shame. ‘This he has done, not 
one occasion, but on many. He has, moreover, 
challenged rebuke if his principles deserved con- 
demnation, and at p.. 257 of the work under 
judgment, he thus writes :— 

«It is now three years since I, a clergyman 
of the English Church, wriling in my own 
name, published an opinion, ‘ that the Articles 
were not directed against those who retained the 
old doctrines, so that they were willing to join 
in a protest against the shameful corruptions, in 
existence, and also to give up the Pope;’ that 
‘the Articles do not exclude’ the opiniors which 
‘had existed in the Church for an indefinite 
period.’ No argument has appeared of any 
force against these positions ; and, whatis more 
to the purpose, no condemnation of them by any 
authoritative tribunal, 

** Three years have passed since I said ‘plain- 
ly that-in subscribing the Articles I renounced no 
one Roman doctrine: yet I retain my fellowship, 
which } hold on the tenure of subseription, and 


have received’no’ ecclesiastical censure in any 


shape.” 
After such boastful language, it is with sur- 


the maftyrs*for the 


| you despise and turn from, as if he were a ven- 


ohahe 


prise that we find him falter, even for a moment, 


hi 

ere in the ently da 
of Christianity accustomed to save themselves 
from the lions of the Heathen emperors; nor 
was it thus that the fathers of the Reformation) 
saved themselves from the more bitter condem- 
nation of the Romish persecutors. But Mr. 
Ward’s case is that of a man holding an Lcelesi- 
astical appointment in a Protestant University, 
charged with ineulcating principles and doc- 
trines incompatible with the tenure of his office. 
There is no civil nor criminal punishment in 
question. ‘The only point to be decided is this. 
Does Mr. Ward hold and propagate sentiments 
which render it dishonest in him to take the 
emoluments which belong only to these who 
protest against the errors of Papal Rome? 

We are glad to find that some such proceed-| 
ing as that suggested by Mr. Bricknell, namely, 
to submit Mr. Ward’s book to the judgment of 
the Convocation, is now thought the likely 
course to be adopted.—Lon. £pis. Rec. 


QUARRELLING. 


Do not quarrel, we beg of you, do not quarrel}. 
It is better to have a fit of sickness, or the tooth- 


-aoh for asweek than to quarrel with a neighbour.| 


It would not be half so wearingy 

ing. Why notlive in peace? You appear to 
think you are not to blame when you quarrel. 
It is a mistake. You are. ‘There never was 


a difficulty between two individuals when one| 


was determined not to be angry. You would. 
never quarrel, if you were not more or less to 
blame; this you may rely upon. What a hell 
upon earth, where people live in constant broils, 
each labouring to say or do something to dis- 
please his neighbour, and both speaking against 
each other, and when they meet, casting a sneer- 
ing look, or flinging out a provoking word! A 
savage life must be preferred. 

O man, did you ever quarrel?’ Have you an 
enemy ? Is there one of God's creatures, whom 


emous reptile? Do you labour to make him 
feel your indignation and scorn? Wicked and 
wretched man that you are, as miserable as you 
can live. You never will be happy till you divest 
yourself of this malignant disposition, and be- 
come reconciled to your brother. Reflect seri- 
ously on your duty and interest, and twenty-four 
hours will not pass away before you become 
reconciled. Did you ever read what the poet 
says? Every word is true. Attend to it: 
‘“‘The fine and noble way to kill a foe, 

Is not to kill him; you with kindness may 

So change him, that he will cease to be so: 

And then he’s slain. Sigismund used to say 

His pardons put his foes to death; for when 

He multiplied their hate, he killed them then.” 


THE JESUITS IN LOUISIANA. 

At the time of the suppression of their order 
by the French Governnient, the Jesuits owned 
the land on which the Second Municipality of 
the city of New Orleans now stands. 

The solid, commodious and valuable edifice 
where they dwelt, (at the corner of the present 
streets of Gravier and Magazine,) remained, un- 
til within a few years, in full preservation, until 
it was pulled down for the erection of the late 
banking house of the Canal Bank, which, in its 
turn, was demolished to give way to the present 
buildings. ‘The church at the corner of Gravier 
and St. Charles streets, erected by. the friends of 
the lamented’ Larned, has a part of its founda- 
tions on those of the stores of the Jesuits. The 
confiscation of the plantation of the Jesuits, ad- 
joining on the upper side of the city of New Or- 
leans, under legal proceedings had by the French 
government. ‘The original is preserved with 
much care in the archives of the First Munici- 
pality of the city, and is frequently introduced 
in evidence, at trials in our courts of justice, re- 
lating to the titles of real estate. A certified 
copy of it should be obtained by the council of 
the Second Municipality, for reference by the 
owners of property there, and as a precaution 
against the loss of the original. 

If the Jesuits now in the United States pur- 
chase land, and locate themselves with the same 
sagacity as did their predecessors in Louisiana, 
near our large and flourishing cities, ina few 
years they may own property which will be as 
valuable as the Second Municipality of this 
city, which is worth many millions of do'lars. 

This suit against the Jesuits is a curious docu- 
ment, containing many interesting facts, which 
would be very instructive to the present gener- 
ation. We may hereafter refer to them.—JN. 
O. Protestant. 


TRUTH IN ORDER TO PEACE. 

In a sermon recently published by Dr. Brooks, 
of Cincinnati, who took so noble a stand in the 
Episcopal Triennial Convention, we find the 
following remarks on ecclesiastical peace. 

‘* This is a question of deep interest, at the 
present moment, to every minister and member 
of our Church; and we venture to answer it 
thus; frue ecclesiastical peace is a substantial 
agreement among the ministers and members 
of a Church, in regard to those peculiar and 

undamental truths of the Gospel which con- 
stitule the basis of a believer's peace with his 
God.—The peace of the Church and the peace 
of the soul must rest upon a common foundation; 
and that is, a sound faith and a sound praetice— 
or in other words, ‘ fhe truth as it is in Jesus.’ 
Any peace, whether individual or ecclesiastical, 
which is not thus founded, is spurious and delu- 
sive. For error is falsehood ; and we need no 
better definition of a false peace, than to call it 
a peace based upon error. Gad in his word has 
indissolubly united truth and peace, and griev- 
ous is the mistake of any man or set of men, 
who from any specious motive whatsoever, at- 
tempt to put asunder what He hath joined toge- 
ther. ‘The tendency of such attempts, is either 
to spread spiritual decay and death through the 
Church, or to lay up in her bosom the elements 
of fiercer contentions at some future day. ‘The 
wisdom that cometh down from above is ‘ first 
pure, then peaceable.’ ‘To invert this order, is 
to put darkness for light. And to compromise 
the purity of essential doctrine for the puipose 
of preserving the semblance of unity. in the 
Church, is to follow that * wisdom of this world’ 
which is * foolishness with God.’ ”’ J 


WHAT IS WANTED FOR A REVIVAL. 

We want such a spirit of prayer as was exhi- 
bited in the striking incident that is related of 
Dr. Backus, former president of Hamilton Col- 
lege. ‘The doctor was upon his death-bed. 
His physician called upon him, and after ap- 
proaching his bed-side and examining his symp- 
toms with interest and solemnity, he left the 
room without speaking, but as he opened the 
door to go out, was observed to whisper some- 
thing to the servant in attendance. ** What did 
the physician say to you,’’ said Dr. Backus. 
‘** He said, sir, that you cannot live to exceed 
half an hour.” ‘Is it so,"’ said the great and 
good man, “then take me out of my bed and 
-place me upon my knees: let me spend that 
time in calling Om God for the salvation of the 
world!” His request was complied with, and 
‘his last breath was spent in praying for. the sal- 
vation of his fellow men: he died upon his 
knees. ‘This is the earnest agonizing spirit of 
prayer that the church needs to feel. Such pray- 
er moves the arm that moves the world. And 
‘why should not all Christians feel the same in- 
por cay revival which was felt by this dying 


auth i not thus tha 


rate them when married, to such a distance 


+ 

No. 


wrote an és8a 
on the sufficiency of lighCof nature, and: 


no less celebrated Robertson wrote on the He@eme EEE 


sity of revelation und the ineufficiency of the 
light of nature... Hyme came one evening: 
visit Robertson, and the evening was spent 
this subject. ‘The friends of both were present, 
and it is said that Rebertson reasoned Witt 
unaccustomed clearness and power ;. whether 
Hume was convinced by his reasoning or mot 
we cannot tell, but at any rate, he did nota 
knowledge his convictions. Hume was Very 
much of a gentleman, and as he rose to d 
bowed politely to those in the room, while ag. he 
retired through the door, Robertson took ths 
light to show him the way. Hume was 
faeing the door :—* Oh, sir,’ said he to Robert 
son, * I find the light of nature always sofficiéntgy 
and continued, * pray, don’t trouble yourself, ging: 
and so he bowed on. , The street door was opeli= 
ed, and presently as he bowed along in the 
try, he stumbled over something concealed, ang 
pitched down the stairs into the street. Roberts 
son ran after him with a light, and as he held 
over him, whispered sofily and cunningly, 
* You had better have a litle light from abe 3 
Inend- Hume.” And raising him up, he bid Rie 
good night, and returned to his friends. e 


MARRIAGE AMONG SLAVES. 
The Synod of the Associate Refurmed chute ee. 
in the South, at their late sessions, réceived (ig mm 
following resolutions, which were deferred samme 
the next meeting for final action. | i 
‘*Whereas, the marriage institution ig of Geum 
vine appointment, is honourable in all—is am 
binding obligation during life, and showld 
guarded in the most sacred manner ; end when 
as the marriage relation, as it exists amon 
servants in the South, is sometimes entered if 
without any formality antt sometimes dissol 
by thesservants themselves at will, or by thé 
owners for pecuniary or like invalid: considemamm 
tious; and whereas these things ought not som 
be—therefore, be it 
Resolved, 1. ‘That the members of the Assay 
ciate Reformed Sy od of the South, be enjoingy 
not to suffer their servants to take up togethalamm 
but thet they require them, when they enter (iam 
marriage relation, to enter it according to (hog 
formalities which are usual among servants, avi 
— are reckoned as rendering the. relatiogia” 
valid. 
2. That all persons connected with this Syaam 
nod, holding servants, be enjoined not to sepa 


each other as virtually to dissolve the marsiag 
relation, orsuffer them to be so separated, when i 
their power to prevent it, for any reasons @ 
considerations that would not be‘a valid cause’ Omm 
dissolving the mrariage contract among the whité 
population. 

3. ‘hat when a member connected with thisimm 
Synod, is in possession of the husband or them 
wife, as the case may be, and his neighbour istam 


in possession of the other party, and a separaqaumm 


tion of the partics is about to be effected, it shall @ 
be the duty of the said church member, to adopt @ 
al] fair, reasonable and honest measures to pre*’ ~ 
vent the separation, and if his neighbour should; 
persist in effecting the separation, then let: the 
responsibility and the blame be considered as 
dwelling on him, and not on the said church 
member—and vice versa, 


minister is from the Christian Herald : | 

John Starkweather—I see it stated in the 
newspapers that this individual has lately been 
taken up in Hartford, Connecticut, as a common 
vagrant, having no visible means of obtaining a 
livelihood, and suffering for want. Alas for re- 
ligious lunacy ! Mr. Starkweather was for some 
years pastor of the Congregational Church in 
Bristol, Rhode Island, where he was much res- 
pected as a pious and intelligent preacher of the 
gospel. Some four or five years since he be- 
eae a Perfectionist” —repudiated his past }a- 
bours and experience, and becamea * one idea’” - 
preacher, preaching his peculiar notions of 
Christian holiness, morning, noon, and night, 
About the time of the Taunton Camp Meeting 
in 1842, he embraced Mr. Miller’s theory, and 
soon became a thorough-going religious lunatic. 
He professed to have the witness of the Spirit to 
the time of the advent, preached the ’43 nation 
as a fundamental doctrine, without faith in which 
none can be saved ; he mistook mesmeric ope+ 
rations, such as swoonings, and falling, ag the 
special influences of the Spirit, sanctifying the 
heart, and affording peculiar views of the hea- 
venly world and spiritual things. After 
passed away, he renounced his past sanctifica- 
tion, said he had been deceived as to his spirit- 
ual state, professed to become truly sanctified 
renounced the office of the ministry, and 
rendered Hull Barton some assistance in carry 
ing on his * spiritual wife’’ operations. 


HOPE. 

‘¢ Tt is good that a man should both hope and 
quietly wait for the salvation of the Lord.”* 
(Lam. iii. 26.) Hope is a beautiful meteor; 
like the rainbow, it is not only lovely because 
of its seven rich and radiant stripes—it is the 
memorial of a covenant entered into between 
man and his Maker, telling us we were born for 
immortality, destined, unless we sepulchre our 
greatness, to the highest honour and noblest hap- 
piness. Hope proves man deathless; it is the 
struggle of the soul breaking loose from what is 
perishable, and attesting her eternity ; and when 
the eye of the mind is: turned upon. Chiist deliver. 
ed for our offences, and raised again for our justifiy 
cation, the unsubstantial and deceitful character 
is taken away from hope. Hope is one of the 
prime pieces of that armour of proof in which 
the believer is arrayed; for Paul tells us to take 
for an helmet the hope of salvation. It is nos 
good that a man hope for wealth, since ‘ riches 
profit not in the day of wrath ;* and it is not good 
that we hope for human honours, since the mean 
and mighty go down to the same burial, Bus 
it is good that he hope for salvation. The me- 
teor then gathers like a golden hzlo round his 
head; and as he presses forward in the battle- 
lime no weapon of the evil.one can. pierce 
through that helmet. It is good, then, that he 
hope; it is good, also, that he quietly wait. 
There is much promised in Scripture to the 
waiting upon God. Men wish an immediate 
answer to prayer, and think themselves forgot- 
ten unless the reply be instantaneous. It is a 
great mistake. ‘The delay is often part, and a 
great part, of the answer. It exercises faith, and 
hope,.and patience ; and what better thing can 
be done for us than strengthening those graces, 
to whose growth shall be proportioned the splen- 
dours of immortality? It is good, then, that he 
wait. ‘ They that wait on the Lord still re- 
new their strength; they shall mount pp with 
wings as eagles; they shall run and not be 
weary; and they shall walk and not faint. 
—Rev. Henry Melviil. 


SOLEMN PROCESSION... 

‘Six hundred miilions of heathen, were the 
placed close together, would furm a mass of Ru- 
man beings a mile in breadth, and upwards of a 
hundred miles: in. length !, ‘Think of shis.as- 
semblage of heathen on the march 1o eternity ! 
And remember that this immense army reach 
thirty ‘years, and that their 
p are 8 ‘by: another ‘host: greater 
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coramend it to the special atten 


wy Letter of our Foreign. Correspondent, in- 
Serted in to-day’s paper, contains an interesting 
ie Maman Catholic population, He states a num- 
oF particular ‘instances, illustrative of this 
in his providence, and by the operations 
P ef bis Spirit, has indicated the field in which 


= Sebours of the brethren there are abundant, and 
Semarkably successful; and as the various 


and eecuring their fruits, cannot 


Soeympathy, our prayers, and, so far asthe Lord 
a ae prospered us, and given us ability, our aid. 


the discovery of our Correspondent’s third- 
our readers Gre directed to 3 John 8. where! 


Suemeare directed to be “fellow-helpers to the 


Of death.” 


are cineny 


at the present day; and these ‘ poor men,” in 
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within months, or Two 


es RY OF Newron.—An address from 
of ths Presbytery of Newton, 
ne arch Extension; will be found on the 


Tux Cuurcn or Lyrows.— 


of the spiritial state and powerful in- 
of this church, especially among the 


Riot; sind calculated to corroborate his own con- 
‘Fiction “and corresponding testimony, that 
Maately the Lord is in that place.” As the 


She Evangelical Church must labour ; as the 


eens for supporting and extending these la- 


inw operation, and kept ia it, w 
Skpenee ; ‘80, our brethren of Lyons require our 


h;”. and when we recollect the perishing 
of the too hundred thousand inhabi- 

ie! of Lyons, and the many thousands more 
@he vicinity, who are covered with the thick 


§ pernicious darkness of Roman error and 
ersiition, we are convinced of the importa 
the work, which the Lord has commenced 
Bong them, and flatter ourselves that not a 
a. of our readers will be disposed to become 

liow-helpers” of the little. flock, which is 

‘struggling with all its power, yea, and 
Byond its power, to give “the truth” to those 
Bound it, who “sit in darkness, and in the sha- 
. The city of Lyons is associated 
our mind with many interesting historical 
Bcts connected with “the truth.” It was Lere 
Irenseus, the discipleof Polycarp and Fapias, 
rived as a missionary, in the middle of the 


- pond century ; here, that he witnessed, twenty- 
- leven years afterward, the farious onset of per- 


ation, which nearly destroyed the flock over 
thich, when the storm had passed away, he 
atched, as a faithful pastor, till the commence- 


Eiment of the next century. It was here, that in 
Ethe twelfth century, Peter de Vaux, a rich and 
= pious merchant, devoted his wealth and person- 
© al labours, to the translation and circulation of 
portions of Scripture in the vernacular tongue, 


to the preaching of the gospel, and to the relie 
and instruction of the poor. Hence arose the 
Pauperes de Lugduno, “the poor men 

Lyons,” (also called Waldenses,) from the Di- 


vine blessing on the very same means, which 


a comparatively short time, spread themselves, 
and formed evangelical societies in France, 
Lombardy, Bohemia, in short, in nearly all the 
countries of Europe ; where, in spite of all the 
arts of antichrist, and every form of persecu- 
tion, they could not be wholly extirpated, al- 
though forced into concealment, till the glorious 
Reformation brought them new life and liberty. 
May not the Lord be originating another revi- 
val of the truth in Lyons, for the very purpose of 
raising up, and calling a people out of the mys- 
tical Babylon, previous. to its final doom and 
downfall? ‘The extensive commerce maintain- 
éd by the city of Lyons with the papal countries 


of Europe, its central position, and consequent 


facilities for extensive influence, render it ex- 
ceedingly desirable, that the present religious 
movement should be cherished and promoted, 
by the faith, the prayers, and the offerings of 
all who love and serve the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Any donations for the Evangelical Church of 
Lyons forwarded to the office of the Presbyte- 
rian, will be carefully transmitted. — 


Cavrca Extrensron.—Contributors and oth- 
ers, who have business with the Church Exten- 
sion Committee, are requested to address their 
communications to the Rev. Thomas Hoge, 
Secretary and Treasurer at the Mission Rooms, 


_ No, 29 Sansom street, Philadelphia. 


— 


or Licut.—We have received intel- 
ligence ofa revived attention to religion in se- 
veral Presbyterian and other churches, but we 
feel reluctant to publish any but official notices, 
especially in relation to incipient appearances. 
Great has been the spiritual dearth which has 
overspread the Church, and great is the neces- 
sity for the fertilizing showers to revive the 
drooping garden of the Lord ; and yet it is with 
fear and trembling that we observe the first 
symptoms of a change. Perhaps the cloud 
which is now like a man’s hand, may not over- 
spread the parched fields and realize the hope 
that is awakened ; or perhaps amidst the agita- 
tion of the elements, the still small voice may be 
absent. To guard against a disappointment of 
hope, two things are requisite—earnest prayer 
to God for a genuine effusion of his Spirit, and 
Christian caution not to’run before God in pro- 
ducing spurious imitations of his work. Human 
‘contrivances to awaken religious feeling are al- 
ways to be suspected, and the experience of the 


past should be a warning for the future. Re-| 


vealed truth, it should ever be kept in mind, is 
God's instrument for saving man, and the more 
-prayerfully and fervently this instrument is 


wielded both in the pulpit and family visitation, } 
_the more decided will be the effects produced. 


At such a season as this we would with due 
deference say to our ministerial brethren, pray 
much, preach much, visit the flock much, and 
expect much. To private Christians, and es- 
pecially to. Ruling Elders and Deacons, we 
would say, aid your pastors:by your prayers, 
and ia all’ other ways compatible with your sta- 
tions. Revivala ape, not of fabri, bo 
diligence in prayer and working may secure 
such a revival from Gods ‘will make the de- 
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sert blossom as the rose, To those who guard 
“the door to sealing ordigances, one word of cau- 
tion in advance. may not beamiss. Let not an 


unholy spirit of competition in swelling the num- 
ber of communicants influence such, but let ap- 
plicants be faithfully examined and duly proved, 
before they take the decisive step. | 
Depicarev.—We are indebted 
to i correspondent for the following : 
The neat and commodious church erected for 


‘| the worship of God by the Presbyterian church 


of Quincy, Florida, having been completed was 
solemnly dedicated to the worship of the Triune 
Jehovah by appropriate religious services on 
the first Lord’s-day in December, 1844. The 
dedication sermon was preached by the Rev. J. 
Phelps of Tallahassee, from Psalm Ixxxvii. 2: 
“ The Lord loveth the gates of Zion more than 
all the dwellings of Jacob.” This is one of the 
most tasteful and beautiful houses of worship in 
the Territory of Florida, and reflects much 
credit upon one of its ruling elders, by whose 
liberality chiefly it has been erected. An ex- 
ample of practical Church Extension worthy of 
imitation. 


— 


New Yorx Episcora, Semmnary.—We 
have before alluded to the reports in circulation 


relative to the popish leaven in this institution. 
Suspicion rested on some of its pupils that they 


were in secret correspondence with Roman Ca- 
tholic priests; and that they were prepared, at 
the end of their term, to declare themselves pub- 
licly as converts to popery. An investigation 
has been instituted, and although entrusted to 
the Professors, who aré believed to be not 
very inimical to modern Puseyism, yet the re- 
sult has shown that the reports were not base- 
less slanders. Two of the students, Messrs. 
Donelly, of New York, and Watson, of Dela- 
ware, have been expelled from the Seminary ; 
Mr. McVickar, of New York, has been repri- 
manded, and Mr. Taylor, of Connecticut, also 
inculpated, has not yet been sentenced. Per- 
haps if the investigation had been more thorough, 
more of the fatal results of High-church teach- 
ing would have been discovered. 


— 


Temrerance.—The American Consul at 
Genoa in a letter referring to the American 
Squadron in the Mediterranean, among other 
interesting facts states the following : | 


‘* Admiral de Very told me, after examining 
the vessels, that he had never seen a squadron 
in such perfect order, nor such beautiful vessels. 
Our naval vessels always excite universal ad- 
miration, but this squadron is what the Italians 
call veramente un incanto, and the Columbia is 
without doubt one of the most beautiful frigates 
in the world. You may judge of the perfect 
discipline of the fleet when I tell you that 1200 
men came on shore, and not one broke his liber- 
ty and only one got drunk. But the ‘Temper- 
ance Reformation must take its share of credit 
for this, for the flag ship is a tee-total ship, and 
very little is drunk in the other vessels. ‘The 
impression created in the Mediterranean by 
Com. Smith's squadron will be infinitely more to 
our credit than any other that has recently en- 
tered it; for generally the Italians at least have 
supposed our seamen were ‘‘a fighting and drink- 
ing set of fellows.”’ 


KRULERS OF recently 
noticed, with high gratification, the Christian 
sentiments uttered by several of our State Go- 


-vernors in public documents; and we have now 


before us a melancholy case of the reverse, 
which we feel equally bound in duty to notice. 
Presuming the statement to be true, we are 
shocked at the impiety of the man who can so 
abuse the influence of his high station, by at- 
tempting to upturn the deep foundations of mo- 
rality and religion, The facts, as alleged, are 
copied from the New Bedford Bulletin as fol- 
lows : | 

«« Governor Steele, of New Hampshire, ap- 
pears to be taking high ground against the incul- 
cation of moral and religious principles among 
the young. Ata late school convention in that 
State, a resolution urging the importance of ex- 
amining into the religious qualifications of those 
who offer themselves as teachers, having been 
offered by the Rev. Dr. Abbott, the Governor 
opposed it. * He objected to prayer in common 
schools or any where.else publicly ;’ said that 
‘schools were not so well governed where there 
was prayer as where there was not’—that he 
‘ regarded prayer on public occasions to be a 
solemn mockery’—and challenged the whole 
world to show the utility of public prayer, or 
prove it a duty under any circumstances what- 
ever.” 

A teacher in Governor Steele’s own school 
district in Peterboro, who had been dismissed for 
praying in school, in reply to a request that he 
would return, said he would do so if he cou!d 
be permitted to enjoy the liberty of conscience. 
‘ In reply to this request,’ said one of the cler- 
gymen at the convention, ‘Governor Steele 
gave a decided negative. He denied the right 
of any one to pray publicly—ridiculed the idea 
of conscience, calling it ‘the crealure if not the 
creation of education.’ ‘The favour was deni- 
ed—the school declined, although the Governor 
admitted that the teacher gave entire satisfaction 
to the whole district.’ For these facts Gover- 
nor Steele is my authority. The original let- 
ter, in the hand-writing of his Excellency, now 
lies before me.” 


A Witt.—Mr. John Parker, of Boston, re- 
cently deceased, has bequeathed to various be- 
nevolent institutions the sum of ninety-four thou- 
sand dollars. This was about one-fourth of his 
estate. Query: Is it an act of disinterested 
benevolence and self-denial in a rich man to 
refuse to himself the gratification of witnessing 
the kindly operation of his gifts to benevolent 
and religious institutions by letting these effects 
be seen only after he is dead? Job seemed to 
glory in his selfishness in doing good while he 
lived, for he said, “ When the ear heard me 
then it blessed me, and when the eye saw me 
it gave witness to me; because I delivered the 
poor that cried, and the fatherless, and him that 
had none to help him. The blessing of him 
that was ready to perish came upon me, and | 
caused the widow’s heart to sing for joy. I was 
eyes to the blind, and feet was I to the lame. I 
was a father tothe poor, and the cause which 


Knew nol, I searched out.” It seems to us 


that the Patriarch would not have enjoyed one- 
half the pleasure if in this review of the past he 
had said, “‘ Although I gave but little in charity, 
yet I had designed, if the providence of God 
had not stripped me of my large possessions, to 
have bequeathed large sums for the relief of the 
poor, the lame, the blind, the widows, and them 
that were ready to perish.” There are three 
classes of men ; the first do best who are the ex- 


ecutors of their own atl, the second do - 
fi 


-|governing their own body, by which any of their 


next best, who, although penurious during li 

leave a portion of their estate to do good when 
they are dead; and the third, the most nume- 
rous, and the least worthy of notice, who do no 
good to others either living or dying. 


Conoress.—After the fatal duel between Mr. 
Graves and Mr. Cilley, Congress passed a law 


number sending or receiving a challenge to 
mortal combat, should be expelled from . 
Legislative halls. This, although it came late, 
was an augury for good; but it was probably 
adopted as a sedative tothe outraged feelings of 
the community and was intended to be inopera- 
tive. An opportunity has just occurred to put it 
in force, if it had been designed to operate as a 
restraint upon the worst passions of those who 
should be examples to the people in virtue. Two 
members of Congress, with the full knowledge 
of their associates, leave their seats, and of 
course their public duties, and retiring to some 
distance from the Capital, endeavour to spill 
each other’s blood, and yet, when preliminary 
measures were proposed to investigate the affair 
with a view to enforce the law, the whole sub- 
ject was. dismissed by a vote of 106 to 82! 
Such is a specimen of Congressional morals ! 
Their own rules are to be laid aside to favour 
duellists, and to encourage broils in our chief 
Legislature; and this, we are sorry to say, is 
only a specimen of the depravity which pollutes 
and degrades the Capital of the nation. 
BraticaL Reposrrory.—The Biblical Re- 
pository, edited by John Holmes Agnew, ap- 
pears in the January number with the addition- 
al title of Classical Review. The first article of 
the number entitled “ ‘Three progressive Expe- 
riments in. Government,” with a atyle a little 
too oratorical, contains valuable information. 
The second, is a “* Review of Dr. Pond’s Lec- 
tures on Pastoral Duty.” The third, a re- 
view of Lane on Universalism. The fourth, 
an able review of modern Transcendentalism 
by Professor Stowe. The fifth, an Exegesis 
on Joshua x. 12—15. The sixth, Dr. Merle’s 
interesting remarks on Lutheranism and the 
Reform, which we recently noticed in a sepa- 
rate publication, The seventh, a continuation| 
of Dominici Diodati, I. C. Neapolitani de Chris- 
to Greece Loquente Exercitatio. The eighth, 
critical notices. 


ApprENTicEes.—We are always rejoiced to 
see efforts judiciously made in behalf of the 
moral and intellectual improvement of that 
large class of young men in our large cilies, 
who bear this name. While learning their 
respective trades, they are often left to them- 
selves, particularly in the evenings; without 
restraint from parents or employers, and at 
such seasons they too often acquire vices which 
ruin them for time and eternity. The happy 
effect of apprentices’ libraries, and lectures 
adapted particularly for their instruction, has, 
in many instances, been observed in elevating 
their characters and pursuits; and we only 
lament that such measures are not pursued with 


oreater zeal. The acennation of a _ mechanic, 
under our republican government, is as hon- 


ourable as that of any class of citizens; and 
if it only Le connected with education and in- 
telligence, it will successfully vindicate its claim 
to respect. The means of education should be 
furnished by those who have the ability, and 
apprentices should lose no opportunity of avail- 
ing themselves of these aids, if they would oc- 
cupy a respectable place in society. These 
remarks have been called forth by an announce- 
ment that a gentleman in Boston has promised 
to present to the Massachusetts Charitable Me- 
chanic Association, the sum of $20,000, pro- 
vided an equal sum can be raised from other 
sources to erect a suitable building for their 
purposes, in which rooms shall be furnished 
for an apprentices’ school, which shall be kept 
open at least five months in the year. We 
sincerely hope this generous proposition may 
meet with a suitable response. 


Eccrestasticat,—On the 8th inst. Joseph] 
A. Rosseel was ordained to the work of the 
gospel ministry by the Presbytery of Ogdens- 
burgh; sermon by the Rev. J. M. McGregor ; 
constitutional questions proposed by the Rev. 
Mr. Eastman ; consecrating prayer by the Rev. 
J. A. Savage, and charge by the Rev. James 
Rodgers. 

The Committee of West Hanover Presbytery 
consisting of Rev. Messrs, Armistead, Cochran, 
and Sampson, and Messrs, Anderson and Wil- 
son, elders, appointed for the purpose, met in 
Farmville, on Saturday, the 21st of December, 


name of “* The Farmville Church.” lt consists 
of five elders and thirty-four members. 

On Tuesday evening, the 21st inst., by the 
Presbytery of Philadelphia, the Rev. Daniel 
Gaston was installed pastor of the First Pres- 
byterian Church of Cohocksink, (northern dis- 
trict of Philadelphia,) on which occasion ai 
Rev. Dr. J. W. Yeomans preached the sermon! 
from 2 Corinthians vi. 1.; the Rev. Dr. John 
McDowell presided and delivered the charge to 
the pastor, and Rev. Dr, C. C. Cuyler the charge 
to the people. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
A Girt ror Motuers. By aLady. New York, 1845, 
John S. Taylor & Co. 18mo., pp. 64. 
This is an agreeably written little book, and contains| 
some excellent hints, especially to those who occupy the 
difficult post of step-mothers. 
Crass Boox or Poetry, consisting of selections from 
English and American Poets, from Chaucer to the 
present day. 
order, with biographical and critical remarks, By 
John S. Hart, A. M., Principal of the Philadelphia 
High School. Philadelphia, 1845, Butler & Williams, 
12mo., pp. 384. | 
From the mass of English Poetry, much of which is 
good, it may appear to be an easy task to make a good 
selection, but when the experiment is made the selector 
encounters two chief difficulties, one in himself, in deter- 
mining which are the best productions of his author, and 
the other in his readers, among whom is a diversity of 


“either Shakepeare or Multon’s larger poems, and you 
th beyond 


created by former relations, but, additionally, 


and organized a church to be known by the} 


The whole arranged in chronological] 


tastes, and many of them of course differing from his 
own, In satisfying himself, therefore, he does not ne- 
cessarily satisfy others ; but if he have a just taste and a 
discriminating judgment, he is sure of the approbation of 
some whose good opinion is worth having. Mr. Hart, 
in proposing to gather flowers from all. the gardens of 
poesy, from the time of Chaucer to the present, has so 
lextended his-walk that in his boquet there can be but a 
jcutting or two from each. With.a few exceptions, we, 
however, admire his collection, and its arrangement. The 


greatest prominence js given to Shakespeare and Milton, 
because chiefs in the art ; but this renders it necessary tv 
restrict other poets to too narrow limits. This, howe- 


ver, unavoidable, except upon the plan of quoting 
tho poems of all. Begin to cull from 


have a volume, without goi 
is @ very pleasing one. 

Mr. Campbell’s edition of Scott's excellent 
ry, appears very punctually, and maintains its character. 
No. 10 completes the work to the ninth chapter of the 

We have received the last two numbers of that agree- 
able miscellany Litiell’s Living Age- 


udgment, and his volume 


FOREIGN CORKESPONDENCE—NO. XXI. 

The Evangelical Church of Lyons, its organization 
spiritual state—destined to give the gospel to the Ro- 
ended to the attention of Amer- 


man Catholi 


ican Christians—TIlustrative Facte—A peasant's| 


November 1, 1844. 

Mr. Editor—Some weeks ago I wrote you 
from Lyons. I have just been making another 
visit there, of a few days, and I can assure you 
that I enjoyed much pleasure in the bosom of 
the evangelical church of that city. ‘The more 
I see of it, the more | am interested in it. ‘This 
does not arise solely from the attachment to it 


from the spiritual condition of this * little flock,” 
which continues to grow in the Lord, and from 
the good which it accomplishes, especially 
among the Roman Catholics. _ I can well say 
with the Latin poet: re 
I}le terrarim mihi preter omnes, 
Angulus ridet. 

The evangelical church of Lyons, in itself con- 

sidered, is interesting on account of ils organiza- 


| tion, which approximates that of the American 


churches, or the English Independents. Al- 
though the Presbyterian form is desired by a 
number, yet, at present, it is not practicable, as 
the organization of aSynod presents great difficul- 
ties, both for the free and the established church- 
es. The latter, especially, which are Presbyte- 
rian in principle, are, in practice, and from ne- 
cessity, independent; for the government will 
not permit us to hold Synods. As to nationul, 
or general Synods, the law itself does not autho- 
rize them; it only permits provincial, or parti- 
cular Synods, composed of delegates from five 
consistorial churches. But this permission ex- 
jats only on paper; and although this law dates 


from 1802, we have never had a single Synod,| 8 


not even a provincial. : 

That which particularly distinguishes the 
evangelical church of Lyons from our establish- 
ed churches, (I speak not here of doctrine,) is 
that what the English call open communion, 
is every where practised in the latter, while, 
in the former, they admit to communion those 
persons only who have been examined by 
the church officers. ‘This examination, how- 
ever, is simple and moderate; they admit any 
one that makes a profession of sound doc- 
trine, and does not contradict that profession by 
his life. Meanwhile, our Lyonese friends, for 
some years, have become more strict in receiv- 
ing communicants than they were formerly, be- 
cause it was discovered that a great many poor 
people played their part quite adroitly, in order 
to share in the charitable assistance which was 
at the disposal of the church, and which was 
well administered. ‘These wretched beings had 
committed to memory a sort of evangelical cate- 
chism, which they taught one another. All the 
affairs of the evangelical church are directed by 
a session, (conseil,) composed of the pastor or 
pastors, and deacons chosen by the church- 
members. 

- Organization is of little importance without 
life. ‘That which pleases me in the church of 
Lyons, is the spiritual life pervading it, and es- 


pecially. the brotherly love which unites the 
embers One tO ang to Unrisuan Irienus 


of other churches. While one is among them, 
he breathes an atmosphere of love. So true is 
this, that the greater part of pious people who 
have resided any length of time at Lyons, have 
much difficuliy to habituate themselves afier- 
ward to live elsewhere, and always return thi- 
ther with peculiar pleasure. I can truly say, 
that this is my own experience. .... I rejoice 
to observe that the invasion of Darbyism has 


not produced a sorrowful schism, at least thus 


far. ‘The evil was soon arrested, and appears 
now to be stationary. ‘I'rue, it is said, that a 
Vaudois minister, who has become a most zeal- 
ous Darbyist, is shortly to arrive; but I trust the 
Lord will preserve our Lyonese friends in a state 
of purity and peace. 

But in order to form a proper judgment of the 
evangelical church of Lyons, it is necessary to 
regard it as particularly destined to give the 
gospel to the Roman Catholics. ‘This is the 
commission which it has received from God. lt 
is rarely joined by Protestants, and it is almost 
solely from among the Roman Catholics that it 
obtains accessions. I know not a single church 
in France which can be compared with it, in re- 
gard to the extent and “depth of the movement 
which it excites in the Roman Catholic popaula- 
tion. It is very true, and have told it myself, 
that in Saintonge, large masses of the people 
ask Protestant worship; but it would be a great 
mistake to think tbat all these people are actua- 
ted by motives purely evangelical. ‘The case 
is not the same at Lyons. Several hundreds of 
Roman Catholics have been brought over to a 
living and spiritual faith; and a still greater 
number hear the gospel with interest; and is it 
not written, ** Faith cometh by hearing?”’ It 
is remarked that the audience in the chapel, in 
great part, changes frequently, so that the gos- 
pel-seed is scattered in the midst of a great mul- 
titude of people. Every time that I return to 
Lyons, | am more deeply convinced of the im- 
portance of the work, (under this point of view, ) 
which is in progress there, and | feel more en- 
couraged also, to exhort brethren of other 
churches to sustain it. Christian friends who 
make sacrifices, for Lyons, must clearly under- 
stand that the business here, is not to procure 
for the ** poor men of Lyons’’ the means of 
meeting and supporting the stated preaching of 
the gospel, which nourishes their souls; but the 
point to be regarded every where, is to put 
them in a capacity for proclaiming ‘he gospel 
to thousands of Roman Catholic. in Lyons 
and the vicinity, in Villefranch, Roann, Vienne, 
&c. I wish to lay this subject before my 


American readers, that they may consider whe-| 


ther they might not do something to assist the 
brethren at Lyons, as they have done so already, 
more than once, with much liberality. ‘lhe 
moment is pressing ; for the church of Lyons is, 
this year, considerably in debt. As to other 
matters, some recent facts which I have just 
collected with care from the mouth of a faith- 
ful witness, will show you, that T have not 
been exaggerating, and that, in reality, the 
** good hand of God” is there. 

A peasant, residing in the village of Pusig- 
nat, four leagues distant from Lyons, and hav- 
ing some connexion with the Jansenists, read a 
controversial treatise, by a Jansenist, against the 
ultramontane theologians. One thing in the 
book struck him more than all the rest; this 
was the frequent recurrence of the subject of 
preaching the gospel. This gave him a 
vague idea that the gospel must be preached 
somewhere, and particularly, that it behoved to 
be preached in the great city of Lyons. One 
Sunday morning, he set out at day-break, and 
repaired to Lyons, to seek a place where he 
might hear the truth, He first addressed him- 
self to the guards of the city gates, and asked 
them where the gospel was preached. His 
question was not .understood.. It was equally 
incomprehensible to many other persons, to 
whom he presented it, as he wandered from 
street to siteet. At last, always putting the 
question as he went, he arrived at a large hall, 


in which evangelical worship had been celebra-| 


ted, before the present chapel was built. Bu 
there, on the door which had been pointed ou 
to him, he saw written, Lessons in Singing ; 
and making inquiry of the of the house,| 
he received this singular reply, which we know 
not whether to attribute to ignorance or malevo- 
lence: * ‘There were people here who preached 
the gospel; but they went away, and nobody 
knows where they have gone.”” ‘The poor man 
walked for several hours afier this. Discour-;) 
aged he sat down on the steps leading to the hall ; 
but seeing a young girl passing, he made still 
one more trial, and asked her if she knew where’ 
they preached the gospel.—* Yes, sir, this is 
the hour for worship, and I am going toit; you 
have only to follow me.” It was the daughter 
of a member of the evangelical church. She led 
him to the chapel, where he had the joy of hear-} 
ing the guspel, after which he had unconscious-| 
ly sighed. He has, since, been back more than 
once; and, moreover, has imparted the good 
news to his neighbours. 

‘The daughter of one of his neighbours, who 


| had listened to him, fell very sick ; they sent for 


a j-hysician, in a neighbouring town, but he 
could not immediately attend, and the night pas- 
sed without his visiting her. ‘The peasant, of 
whom I have been speaking, said to the father: 
+ You ought to make trial of another physician.” 
In the meantime, the father’s anguish continued 
to increase with the increasing danger of his 
daughter. At last, this poor, distressed man, 
who had never before uttered a prayer from the 
heart, and without the intercession of the Virgin 
Mary, for the first time in ‘his life, stammer- 
ed outa prayer to the Lord, imploring him in 
behalf of his daughter, in the name of the blood 
of the cross. Next morning, the physician 
having at last arrived, averred that the child was 
better, and out of danger. ‘This trial has instruc- 
ted the father, and confirmed his rising faith ; 
for he is firmly persuaded, that it was by prayer 
that he obtained his daughter’s cure. 

‘The pastor, Fisch, having been called to at- 
tend a funeral, they took, by mistake, the long- 
est road, and some one noticing it, asked the 
yet waa The reply was not long in coming. 
An adjutant of artillery, a Roman Catholic, hap- 
pened to be at his window as the procession 
was passing; he felt himself impelled to follow 
it, and hurried outof his door, withouteven wait- 
ing for his wife, who followed ata distance. He 
was so much affected with the address, and the 
prayer, pronounced at the grave, that he melted 
into tears, went up to the pastor, and had a very 
serious conversation with him. ‘This officer 
continues to receive Christian visits joyfully, 
and to love conversation with him about the 
uspel. 

‘The gospel is spreading at Lyons with aston- 
ishing rapidity, A culporteur has just discover 
ed in a single street, which has scarcely more 
than fifty houses in it, sixty families disposed to 
receive the gospel, and who request to be regu- 
larly visited. Eight of these families live in the 
same house. 

"I'he whole of an interesting family has been 
lately won over and confirmed through many 
trials and conflicts. ‘The wife, having witness- 
ed the exemplary death of one of our sisters, 
was so affected by it, that she consented to pur- 
chase and read a New Testament; so also did her 
husband. The latter, an educated man, who had 
studied for the priesthocd, wished to make a 
thorough examination of the subject, and for 
this end devoted forty franes to the purchase of 
De Sacy’s version of the Bible, and a History 
of the Popes. For nearly a year and a half, 
he occupied his leisure in comparing these 
works, at.d was, during that time, a prey to 
painful conflicis. At last, he yielded to evi- 
dence, and now walks faithfully in the ways 
of the Lord, along a path thickly sown with 
thorns of more than one kind. His wife, 
sincere, and possessing much sensibility, seized 
evangelical uth more speedily; her relations, 
who live in the town of R., were deeply grieved 
at her error ; and under the false pretext of hav- 


ing her to visit a sick sister, they allured her 
whew wee Leowt WIIN the 


priests, and frightened to the extent of extorting 
from her a promise to go back no more to the 
chapel—a promise which she has not consider- 
ed it her duty to keep, since now she is entirely 
converted. One of her sisters, moreover, came 
to Lyons to persuade her to return to the Roman 
church. As ateply, once for all, she gave hera 
New Testament. | 


Their daughter, also, is a most interesting 
girl; scarcely converted, she was under the ne- 
cessity of going to an orthopedic establishment, 
where she announced the gospel to a young Pro- 
testant lady, and has had to sustain many con- 
flicts for her faith. ‘I'he Mistress of the Institu- 
tion, who tormented her the most, finished by 
telling her, that she wished also to be acquainted 
with that book of which she spoke so much. 

The grandmother remained, upward of eighty 
years‘of age, grieved at the new ideas of her 
children, but so gentle that she would have 
thought it a sin to teaze them about them. 
Perhaps, also, she was restrained by wit- 
nessing their peace, while she herself was 
always disquieted in the midst of all her ob- 
servances. She was one of the greatest de- 
votees in Lyons; she went to the old church of 
St. Nizier thrice a-day, communicated there 
twice or thrice a-week, and never was a cham- 
ber more adorned with images than hers; a!l 
round it were seen half a hundred idols, which 
gave it the air of a small museum. Urged by 
curiosity, however, she also opened that book, 
the cause of her children’s heresy. Led by the 
Spirit of God, she made-her first step in with- 
drawing her chair from her parish-church ; a 
second was her consenting to receive the visit of 
apastor. ‘The third step was her going to the 
chapel, where she was distressed and shocked 
to find no images and ornaments. For some 
days she employed herself in fervent prayer to 
the Lord, to show her where lay the truth ; and 
now she is joyful, and established in the faith of 
the Saviour. She attends regularly the meet- 
ings at the chapel, and feels so happy there, 
that one day, she passed a great part of the Sun- 
day in it, being present at five services, includ- 
ing the English, which to her was unintelligible. 
She employs herself with much zeal in announ- 
cing the gospel to other octogenaries, and she 
said the other day, ** 1 would go barefoot, were 
it necessary, to declare the gospel.’’ She also 
said to the same person, **When my children 
spoke to me of reading the New Testament, I 
believed them to bein error. Inthe mean-time, 
I said also to myself, that I might be self-de- 
ceived, and I feared to go in opposition to the 
will of God.’’ She added these remarkable 


words, ** Atall times I have had much confi-| 


dence in Jesus Christ; no\ so much in the Vir- 
gin.” ler bigoted female {riends, having waited 
on her, to ask the reason of her change, she con- 
ceived that fidelity rendered it her duty to go and 
talk with her former confessor. He wished 
positively to know who the person was, that had 
seduced her. She refused, at first, to tell, fear- 
ing to expose her son. Finally, as the confes- 
sor strongly pressed her, she said, ‘* Well, sir, 
it was my son.”’ 
ther!’ ** Yes, sir, thanks be to God !” 

Six years ago, a colporteur sold a New ‘Tes- 
tament to a work-woman in silk, who read it, 
and was affected by it: she even attended some-| 
times at the chapel ; but discouraged and cooled 
by the reprovfs of her neighbours, she soon re- 
sumed all her zeal for the Roman church. Con- 
sequent on a recovery from sickness, she made 
avow to the Virgin, to repeat, during nine 
years, a certain number of prayers every day ; 
and in her eagerness to piease her, she took her 
New Testament and cast it into the fire. Some 
time since, one of our brethren had an opportuni- 
ty of conversing with her, and her conscience 
was so strongly awakened, that she eoumvonal 
anew the reading of the New Testament in the 
house of a neighbour, and returned to the cha- 
pel. 
most dreadful conflicts, which brought on sick- 


+ which was her home till her death. 


. circumstances her highest expressions of confi- 


‘*Your son! unhappy mo-} 


For nearly a year she was a prey to the) 


week to return no more to the chapel ; then, 
when Sunday arrived, she was, as it were, in- 
wardly compelled to go thither, after which she 
asked forgiveness of the Virgin. At last, t 
Lord delivered her from her distress, in which 
her daughter often aiid and both are now 
sincerely converted. 


A man and his wife, about two years ago, be-| 


gan to attend at the chapel. ‘The woman per- 
severed, and her heart was affected ; but her hus- 
band grew weary, and passed from indifference to 
strong opposition, so that he crossed and ob- 
structed the pious dispositions of his wife. One 
Sunday morning, he proposed to her a walk to 
the foot of Montessuy, from which a person en- 
joys avery beautiful prospect. His wife agreed 
to it, and two of her neighbours, piously dis- 
posed like herself, joined them. Having arriv- 
ed at the point from which the prospect is seen 
to advantage, they sat down, and one of their 
two female companions opened her New Testa- 
ment, and read a chapter aloud. ‘This reading 
being finished, the husband said to his wife: 
** How charming the prospect! What a beau-| 
tiful sky! How admirable are the works of 
God!’ His wife who had never heard him 
speak in this manner, listened to him with strong 
surprise. She was much more astonished when 
he added: * Are you willing that we should) 
pray?’ She thought he was in jest, and said 
to him: “ But who will.pray, my dear?’ ‘J 
will,’’ said he, and falling on his knees, he made, 
in fact, a most edifying prayer. Afier this, he 
proposed that they should all go together to the 
chapel; and from that day his indifference, or 
more properly speaking, his infidelity, seems to 
have been dissipated, as if by enchantment. ‘This 
occurred only a few weeks ago. 

This narrative will scarcely appear credible to 
you. Indeed, it appeared equally incredible to 
the person who related it to me; for afier ending 
her recital of the fact, she added: ** When | 
was told of this incident, I could not belive that 
the report of it was altogether accurate. But 
having gone out the same day on which I heard 
it, I happened, that very forenoon, to meet the 
four persons successively, who had been present 
in that singular scene. All the four related the 
circumstance to me, and all with the same par- 
ticulars. After that, how could I discredit it 2?” 

I, too, say in turn, how can we djsbelieve 
witnesses, who, to great piety join a cautious 
distrust? 1 acknowledge, that on reading cer- 
tain facts reported in buoks, and in our newspa- 
pers, I frequently ask, in my own mind, Is this 
exactly true? and we cannot too earnestly ex- 
hort men who speak in public, or publish books, 
to confine themselves scrupulously within the 
bounds of truth. But as to the facts which I 
have stated to you in this letter, I believe them 
to be supported by indubitable evidence, and I 
say with confidence: ‘ Surely the Lord is 
here.” 

And now, in conclusion, I say to your read- 
ers: If you also believe that the Lord is here, 
then, first, give Him the glory; secondly, pray 
for the advancement of this work ; and thirdly, 
- . - « but this thirdly, I leave the trouble of 
finding out to yourselves. Perhaps the Sd epis- 


ing it. 


For the Presbyterian. 


MEMOIR OF MRS. ANN SOPHONISBA BRECKIN- 
RIDGE. 


Ann Sophonisba Breckinridge was born at 
Presion’s Salt Works, in Washington county, 
Virginia, on the 9th of April, 1803, and died in 
Baltimore, Maryland, on the 20th of prowigge = 
1844, in the forty-second year of her age. He 
father was the late General Francis Preston, her 
mother the only child (that attained mature age) 
of General William. Campbell, who commanded 
the American forces at the bloody and signal vic- 
tory of King’s Mountain, and me de sister of Pa- 
trick Henry. Her remote paternal ancestor 
was that famous man of God, John Preston, 
from whom so many distinguished, and what is 
far better, godly people have descended. Inthe 
spring of the year 1823, at the age of twenty 
years, she married Robert J. Breckinridge, and 
removed to Kentucky, and lived in Lexington 
and the neighbourhvod, for the nine following 
years. 

In 1832 her husband removed to Baltimore, 
The fruit 
of this marriage was eleven chitdren, of whom 
eight survive her. The early religious expe- 
rience and history of this lady were in many 
respecis remarkable ; at present it needs only to 
say that she made her first publie profession of 
religion in the McChord Church in Lexington, 
Kentucky, in the autumn of 1824, when she 
and her first child were baptized by the late Dr. 
John Breckinridge. From that time till her 
death, a period of more than twenty years, the 
service and enjoyment of God, were the grand| 
business of her life, nor would it perhaps be possi- 
ble to recall, during that whole period, a single 
outward act that was not consistent with the profes- 
sionshe made. ‘I'he circumstances of her birth and 
education, made her through life a member of the 


highest class of society, and therefore exposed] 


her to many temptations, Her husband’s origi- 
nal profession, and his long employment in pub- 
lic life, not being himself a professor of religion 
during the first six years of their marriage, 
brought her into constant intercourse with the 
most eminent, and alas! they are too often the 
most worldly part of society; thus making her 
consistent Christian walk no easy duty; while 
for the last twelve years of her life, her situation} 
as the wife of a pastor of a large and importam 
congregation, and of a man much engaged in the 
religious movement and controversies of the age, 
rendered her position one of as great responsibi-| 
lity and difficulty as a female could well occupy. 
With what earnestness, simplicity, and abound- 
ing self-sacrifice she served God in her genera- 
tion; with what perfect consecration of all the 
powers of a mind of the highest order, cultivated 
in no ordinary degree, she gave herself to the 
cause of Christ; with what zeal, energy, and 
truth she bentall the force of a great and yet gen- 
tle spirit to the Master’s work, all who knew her 
well can testify. Her very nearest, tenderest. 
and most private relations and affections were 
all hallowed by divine grace. 

After her two first sons had been removed in 
succession by death, and God gave her another, 
her constant and tenderest expression toward- 
him was, ** This is my missionary ;’’ and never 
was there a mother whose heart was more bound 
up in her children. Her marriage had been one 
not only of the truest, but of the first affection, 
and never was wife more all that a wife could 
be than she was; and never was wife more be- 
loved, confided in, doated on; yet even in such 


dence and Jove, were always mingled with such 
as these—* he is a faithful minister of Christ”’ 
—*‘* he is willing to suffer for the truth.”” When 
her oldest living child, and an orphan niece to 
whom she was a mother, were converted to God, 
at very tender years, her joy knew no bounds. 
With all this tenderness and fervour of heart, 
there was united a remarkable depth of Chris- 


tle of John, verse 8, may assist you in discover-| 
* 


tian knowledge and experience, extremely fixed 
and decisive views of Christian doctrine, and 
mature and firm opinions on all the great and 
agitating questions of her day; and no one ever 
possessed a more absolute dominion over them- 
selves, or a more elevated tone of character. 
Such 2 life might be expected to have a close 
corresponding to itself; and soit had. Her last 
sickness was protracted and very painful; and 
from its commencement, she said the time of her 
departure was come. She lingered over a hun- 
dred days, and then fell asleep in Jesus. During 
this long period of suffering, her faculties a 
unclouded, except for a few hours on two or 
three occasions, under the action of very power-| 
ful remedies. Not a word of disquietude, nota 
look of impatience escaped her. A character 
naturally most heroic, and Divine grace abound- 
ing and incessant, made her death-bed a sublime 


truth and power of the religion of Jesus. Often 


ness; she could not renounce the adoration of 
the Virgin, and she promised her during the! 


she would say, ‘* What a blessing it is to ha 


spectacle of sanctified human nature, and of <i 


all my wants supplied so tenderly by my Sa- 
viour's friends—to have my bed surrounded by 
the people of God.”"—“ Pray that | may not de- 
ceive myself; God seems very near to me, all 
the time ; but I have been so unprofitable, that 
I marvel at his great, so sweet |"*— 
** My Saviour is with me continually—and all 
is clear and blessed before me.”"—** My hope is 
in Christ, and his rich, free, and sovereign grace 
—and itis unshaken.””—** My pains, and bodily 
discomfort are often very great—but I have need- 
ed it all—and in the midst of all | am enabled 
to commune with God.” Such are but samples 
of those expressions which in conversations with 
the Christian friends around her, fell constanily 
from her lips. 

At midnight before the morning of her depar- 
ture, she was informed that she might expect 
that event soon; and her countenance beaming 
with light, she replied, ** I have nothing more to 
do but to die: the Lord Jesus is every thing to 
me.” Afier a night of alternate communion 
with God and the friends about her, and of tran- 
quil repose, about nine o’clock in the morning, 
with all her family around heft, and in the pos- 
session of all her faculties, she passed genily 
away, without a struggle, and apparently with- 
out a pang. A brighter and purer spiriti—a 
more illustrious monument of Divine grace— 
there never was. 

The interest manifested in her during her long 
illness, by all classes of persons in the city in 
which, for so many years, her life had been a 
model of Christian excellence, was incessant and 
most affecting. Dear friends contended for the 
privilege of watching by a dying-bed so illusira- 
ted by God’s grace; and for weeks, it was ne- 
cessary to have a person daily appointed to an- 
swer the inquiries, often amounting to hundreds, 
that were made at her door. Her burial, which 
occurred on the afternoen of the Sabbath, was 


attended by fourteen or fifteen hundred persons; — 


and the services in Mr. Backus’s, Mr. Dunlap’s, 
and Mr. Purviance’s churches were given up for 


the occasion: nor is it saying as mucli as the 


facts would warrant, to add that no death of a 
private person ever produced so great a sensa- 
tion in the city. : 

This simple statement of facts is made partly for 
the information of a very large circle of friends 
scattered in many paris of this country, and in se- 
veral foreign lands; partly as a feeble but most se- 
verely just tribute to one whose life was as near- 
ly perfect as that of a child of Adam could be; 
but mainly to record another instance of the 
amazing grace of God, another proof of what the 
divine Saviour can make us and do for us. Such 
a life and such a death ought not to be passed 
lightly by; and though bitter tears bedew these 
lines as they are traced, it is right that it be 
done. 


_ For the Presbyterian. 
DOMESTIC COLONIZATION.—NO. IL. 


Mr. Editor—Having mentioned some of the 


‘principles which Christian emigrants are bound 


to regard, in changing their earthly abode ; per- 
mit me to specify some of the evils that result 
from a disregard of those principles. But that 
the connexion between the cause and the effect 
may be more obvious, let those principles be 
again. succinctly stated. Thus, in determining 
the questions, ‘* Ought [ toemigrate ?” “Where 
shall | locate?” and “What plan of settlement 
shall | adopt?” the Christian emigrant is under 
moral obligations to have regard 1. To the glory 
of God. 2. To his own usefulness, in further- 
ing the interests of the Church and the country. 
3. To the intellectual and spiritual interests of 
himself and family. 4, To the improvement 
of his outward estate, and the health, comfort, 
and social welfare of his family. 5. To the 
will of God, as expressed in his providential in- 


dications, for which indications sincere prayer . 


should be offered. To all of these things con- 
scientious regard should be paid: and if all or 
any of them be wilfully disregarded, a wrong 
is done, the blessing of God is measurably for- 
feited, and evil must result. ‘ Godliness is 


profitable unto all things, having promise of the — 


life that now is and of that which is to come ;” 
and the more closely the principles of godliness 
are applied to all the details of life, the more 


surely will they who practice them be prosper- | 


ous, But it is a lamentable fact, that the num- 
berless changes of abode that occur in our coun- 
try, are, for the most part, made with little or 
no regard to spiritual interests; but solely un- 
der the impulse of worldly motives. The ques- 
tion is not, can I, by removing to a given place, 
under given circumstances, be more useful ? 
can I in an equal degree promote the glory of 
God? Can I have the opportunity of educating 
my family? Can we have the means of grace ? 
Will the change promote our immortal interests? 
Or will our moral and social condition be equal- 
ly good? But emigrants are too apt to confine 
their views to the questions—lIs the land rich? 
Is it cheap? Is the place convenient to mar- 
kets? Is it favourable to trade? Can we make 
more money? Like Lot, they lift up their eyes 
upon some well watered plain—or upon some 
proposed city ; and, lured by the hope of world- 
ly gain, they separate themselves from the so- 
ciety of the faithful, and, without making due 
calculations about their future social and spirit- 
ual advantages, throw themselves into a new 
and incongruous population, where their highest 
interests may be sacrificed, and their power for 
good neutralized. These general remarks pres 
mised, I proceed to specify particular evils that 
result from conducting emigration upon impro- 
per principles and plans. And 

1. There is much unnecessary, profitless; 
and even disastrous emigration. Many people, 
for want of a proper regard to right principles, 
give way to the feverish desire of change, and 
emigrate, when they would be better in the 
place whence they depart. They gain nothing, 
even in worldly wealth; whilst in all else they 
are losers. They often wish themselves back. 
The time spent, and the expense and hardships 
encountered are worse than lost. 

2. By the rage for change which exists, and 
which a due regard for Christian principles 


would check, society, even in the older settle- 


ments, is kept in an unsettled state. Our peo- 
ple feel more like sojourners than like citizens, 
Substantial and elegant improvement is impeded: 
the cultivation of those arts of refinement, which 
at once spring from local attachments and tend 
to strengthen them, is repressed; and the con- 
stant egress of some, and ingress of others, per- 


petuates the incongruous character of colonial — 


population. ‘This produces 

3. A third evil, viz: It renders it difficult dr 
impossible in many of the older and most popu- 
lous districts of our country, to maintain the in- 
stitutions of education and religion. -So many 
different sects and opinions are often found in 


the same neighbourhood, that it is impossible to - 


secure sufficient union to maintain either the 
school or the church. Connected with this 

4. May be mentioned a fourth evil, over 
which the church has cause to mourn, viz : 


Old congregations, once populous and flourish- — 


ing, become thinned by emigration; venerable 
places of worship are almost or altogether de- 
serted, the once thronged sanctuary becomes 
the haunt’ of moles and bats, and the grave- 
yard, where generations of pious dead lie buried, 
is given up to be trodden by a people of a 
strange speech. Many once flourishing church- 


es have been thus brought to utter desolation; ~ 


whilst many more have been so weakened as to 
be unable to sustain the stated means of 

This evjl would be less to be deplored, if i was 
but a transfer of a congregation from one loca- 
tion to another; but as we shall see, these scat- 
tered flocks are seldom gathered. Families 
off in detail; and many of them neither aid in 
forming new congregations, nor in strengthen- 
ing those already formed. 

5. Violence is often done to these ties, 
which the God of nature has designed at once to 
bind society together, and to sweeten its inter 
course. Kindred and friends are torn apart. 


1 
search for gospel-preaching—A peasant's first prayer 
— Why a funeral procession took, by mistake, the long- ; 
| est road-— A colporteur’s discovery—A family of con- 
verts—the grandmother turned from idols to the Savi- 
our—Case of the silk.woman— Strange instance 
protracted opposition and sudden conversiypn— Parti- 
culars recommended to the reader, first and secondly 
—thirdly left to be found out by himself. 
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and'their parting is ofter as final as 


wreck of their spiritual interests. A family 
aims only to improve its ral wealth, 
loses sight of spiritual ae in seeking a new 
Jocation, will most likely find itself so 
in regard to religious connexions, as to be out 
of reach of stated means of If the loca- 
tion be in a new and spar d district, 
the family will be destitute of religious ordi- 


_ New-school ; 1000 Baptist ; 300 


_ and there throughout the six counties that any 


‘Thus where 100 Protestant societies might 


try is wantonly wasted. 


of health, for want of those comforts which 


. their fathers: their children are growing up 


_ from profits of trade im the Colony. 


-4man in Worcester, Massachusetts, has offered to 


T 


PRESBYTERLAN. 


would make it; 


6. When families emigrate sing 
out the exercise of 
forecast, they in many instances make ship- 


nances until the population fills up; and even 
then the population may prove so incong 

that the destitution must continue. So many 
sects may be represented, and so many may 
disregard religion al her, that no one sect 
can maintain the gospel, and even a school may 
be impracticable. 

7. Churches can rarely be constituted in 
New settlements whilst this reckless system, © 
rather want of system, is pursued. ‘There may 
be, in a given region, abundance of materials to 
constitute a number of strong congregations ; 
but, owing to a disregard of right principles of 
colonization, those materials may be so scatter- 


OSSIONARY INTELLIGENCE FROM CHINA. 


: September 4, gives an sccount of the baptism, 


ed and mixed up, that few or none can be found. 
Take a case for illustration; and I doubt not 


that many similar ones exist. Suppose that in 


six adjacent counties, in one of our western 
states, there has settled a population of 66,000 
souls, composing 12,000 families ; of these fa- 
milies the one-third (4000) have pious heads: 
and 2000 more have such a respect: for. reli- 
gion, that they would join in supporting the 
pel, Here are 6000 families that might | 
formed into 100 congregations of 60 families 
each. . Now of these 6000 families, 1500 are 
Methodists; 1200 Old-school Presbyterian ; 1000 
piscopalians ; 
300 Covenanters; 200 German Reformed ; 
$00 Associate Reformed, and 200 Lutheran. 
And if rightly located the Methodists might 
have 25 congregations, the Old-school Presby- 


terians 20, the New-school 16, the Baptists 16, 
the Epi ians 5, the Covenanters 5, t 

German Reformed 3 or 4, the Associate Re- 
formed 5 ; the Lutherans 3or 4. But owing 

the hap-hazard manner in which these families 
have made their location, they are so scattered 
over the territory, and so mingled with one an- 
other, and with Papists, Campbellites, Mormons, 
infidels, and nothingarians, that it is but here 
one sect find their members menmenily compact 
to associate for the maintenance of worship. 


constituted, perhaps there are not more than fou 
or five really efficient ‘and flourishing. Nor is i 
right for Christians, by design or through sheer} 
carelessness, to place themselves in -such cir- 
cumstances that they can neither enjoy the re- 
ligious privileges which they prefer, nor exert 
themselves efficiently for the glory of God. By 
this loose and independent action, the “ sacra 

mental host” is scattered, and distracted, and 
weakened. ‘The Protestant force of the coun- 


are lost by the incongruous constitution of fron- 
tier society. The diversity of religious opinions, | 
and the diversity of prejudices, manners, cus- 
toms, and associations tend to mar the har- 
mony and detract from the comfort of a neigh- 
bourhood. A hundred families, from a hundred 
different places of former abode, thrown toge- 
r in a new settlement, cannot soon 

into homogeneous society. 

9. The last class which 
shall mention, are such as relate to tempora 
prosperity. The very object at which emigran 
chiefly aim, and in the eager pursuit of which 


8. But again: immense social ae 


they are led to disregard their social and spirit-| 


val interests, is itself defeated. None, that 
have not witnessed them, can fully conceive th 
difficulties that are to be encountered in a ne 
settlement that has been formed upon the usual 
hap-hazard plan. The minute division of la- 
bour, to which the settlers had been accustomed 
in a better regulated state of society, is here im- 
practicable, because there is not a due propor- 
tion of the various callings and artisans ; or be- 
cause the population is so scattered; or 
shops and mills so injudiciously located in re- 
spect to the convenience of the inhabitants. In- 
stead of a well-balanced community, in which 
the various arts of civilized life are represented, 
and in which there is some one convenient, t 
do, in a workmanlike manner, every thing that 
is to be done; every settler has, in a sense, 
be jack of all trades; and must either be his 
own blacksmith, carpenter, cooper, &c. or spend 
much time in travelling to some remote me- 
chanic, in order to have his work done. 
and a thousand similar inconveniences arise 
from the want of that forecast and concert i 
forming a settlement, which true wisdom woul 
have advised. The consequences often are dis- 
couragement, disappointment, want of thrift, | 


different state of society would have furnished 
and a partial or total failure to secure th 
very objects which prompted emigration. 

1 have no doubt that, at this moment, the 
are, in our western valley, thousands upon 
thousands of Presbyterian families, scatte 
abroad in isolated positions, suffering all the in- 
conveniences that | have named, and a hundred- 
fold more. They are deprived of the ordinan 
of the gospel, as dispensed in the church o 


rance or in error; their influen 
for good is lost to the church—like Lot in 
Sodom they can do nothing, and are yet loath 
to come out: and thus these thousands of fami- 
lies will in a few years—in a single generation, 
be totally lost to our church. Now a little 
Christian wisdom and forecast might have ward-| 
ed off these evils, and in a great preven- 
ted this loss. A little concert amongst t 
emigrants, and a little wise management, might 
have so conducted the course of emigration as 
to have these familiés into groups, 
where they might have formed tions o 
the Lord, maintained the gospei and the school 
been more efficient in giving character to the 
institutions of the West, rr in promoting the 
spread of the gospel, and where they might 
have enjoyed congenial society, forestalled and 
avoided many of the difficulties and hardships 
of emigration, and secured a higher degree o 
substantial prosperity than they now enjoy in 
their isolated situations. In my next J shall 
a by which the above advan 

ed avoided, | 

Meanwhile, I remain truly, yours, &c. 


either in .igno 


AFRICAN COLONIZATION. 


The receipte of the American Colonization 
Society, from the 22d of October to the 31st of 
December, were $10,159.08, including mae 
The 
African Repository, for January, contains in- 
telligence from ‘a Colony or the Ist of Octo- 
ber. Its affairs continued prosperous. Con- 
merce was reviving along the coast. ‘The an- 
nual meeting of the Society takes place at 


Washingion on the 2ist inst. There, is some 
hope that the $15,000 subscription for the pur-' 
chase of territory will be completed. A gentle- 


give $1000, on condition that the sum is made 
up; two ladies (sisters) in the same town, have 


®1000 more; anda gentleman in 


| length in his own language, which was returned 


— 


| {Selected for the Presbyterian. 
_ A.correspondent of the Friend of China, of 


by the American missionaries, of ten Chinamen 
who had tenounced the su tions of their 
own religion, and embraced Christianity. Seven 
were baptized by the Rev. Mr. Shuck, of whom 
five had been Confaciunists, and two Budhistis ; 
and three the by Rev. Mr: Dean. ‘Two of them 
are men of high literary attainments, and the 
whole have been long under close Christian in- 
struction. 

The same paper says that two smal] churches 
of native Christians have been formed in Hong 
Kong, one composed of those who-epeak the 
Canton dialect, under the pastoral care of the 
Rev. Mr. Shuck, and the other of Teichew 
men, under the pastoral care of the Rev. Mr. 
Dean ; and adds that the efforts of these worthy 
men to disseminate religion among the millions 
of China, are worthy the support of the pbilan-} 
thropic of every name. 

The subscription to build a new chapel for 
the American Baptist. Mission, in place of the 


itish, has bee ll} po 
one taken down by the British, has been we safety, elthangh -he had not yet reached ‘Tehe-| 


| Tan. 


supported, and the mission will lose nothing by 
the exchange. ‘The British authorities gave a 
site for the new building. : 

Mr. Gutzlaff, formerly missionary in China, 
has abandoned that employment and become an 
assistant police magistrate in Hong Kong. 

The Hong Kong Register of September 17th, 
says :—* We have been favoured with the peru- 

“sal of the half yearly Circular of the gentlemen 

employed as missionaries in Siam. It is dated; 
ist July, 1844, and contains some very inter- 
esting information. The cause in which thy 
are en seems gradually progressing, and 
one of the most singular circumstances con- 
nected with it is, that a considerable part of those 
employed under them as teachers are Chinese. 
Several others of that nation have requested to 
be admitted to their community. 

In regard to them a proper degree of caution 
has been exercised, further acquaintance in re- 
gard to their motives and qualifications being} 
required before they can be admitted, ‘Their 
condition in Siam is such as *“‘ makes them de- 
sire to attach themselves to any whom they 
fancy able to affurd them protection or assist- 
ance.” 

Dr. Bradley in his medical capacity is ac- 
quiring considerable influence among. the lead- 
ing classes of natives, and it is to be hoped the 
benefits they derive from the exercise of his 
skill, will open their minds to the advantages of 
a superior degree of education and civilization, 
as well as convince them of the disinterested 
motives of those who have left their country 
and friends, and devoted their life to the diffu- 
sion among them of a knowledge of religion. 

Formerly,” says the Circular, ‘‘there has been 
but little demand for his labours in the families 
of any of the nobles; but of late there has been 
a change which not a little encourages us. One 
of the princes of high rank, who but a few 
months since would not have ventured to take 
medicine from the foreign doctor, without first 
requiring one of his servants to take a dose, to 
prove that it contained no poison, now takes it 
without hesitation directly from the hand of Dr. 
Bradley, and has even gone so far as to take it 
while sitting in his boat in front of our dispen- 


sary. 

‘The demand for our books is nearly as grea! 
now as it was before the panic which took place 
a year and a half since. In this remark how- 
ever we must except most of the priests. It is 
seldom that a priest calls for a book unless he 
belong to one of five or six wats that are more 
or less under the influence of Chau Fa Yai, and 
are reckoned as belonging to the liberal party. 
Aside from the priesthood it is seldom that any 
fear is manifested in regard to receiving books. 

A translation of ‘Todd’s Truth made Simple 
has been added to the list of our publications in 
the last six months. The translation of the Pen-' 
tateuch is gradually progressing. Exodus is in 
print, and the second edition of Genesis is now 
in press, We are now just issuing the first 
number of a newspaper in the Siamese language, 
called the ** Bangkok Recorder.” 


ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 


A Vatvaste Worx.—The Hon. Charles 
Huston, the venerable ex-Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania, has in progress a work, 
which when completed, will doubtless prove a 
valuable acquisition to the library of every pro- 
fessional gentleman in the Siate, viz: ** A Per- 
feet History of the Nature and Extent of Land 
Titles in Pennsylvania.”’ 


In THE UNirep States.—There 
are nine thousand three hundred and seventy- 
eight and a half miles of railroads in the United 
Siates. 


Curna.—The treaty negotiated by Mr. Cush- 
ing secures to Americans the privilege of erect- 
ing hospitals and temples of worship at each of 
the five free poris—an indulgence never before 
allowed to foreigners, and a most honousable ex- 
pression from the Chinese in favour of our mis- 
sions. 


Episcorat Misstons.—Dr. Perkins and Mr. 
Appleby, with their wives, have recently sailed 
for Africa, the former to be engaged in medical 
practice, the latter in conducting a printing press, 
in connection with missionary l!abours. 


New York Srate Society. 
—At the annual meeting last week, Benjamin P. 
Johnson, of Rome, was elected President of the 
Society for the present year; and Utica was 
designated as the location for the State Fair and 
Caule Show. The fair will be held on the 
16th, 17th, and 18th of September. . 


Parison Inspection ‘Tour.—Miss Dix, who 
has just finished a prison inspection tour through 
New Jersey, is expected to memorialize the 
Legislature of that State on the subject of its 
prison discipline, é&c. | 

AcricutturaL Cottece.—An Agricultural 
College is about to be established near Nashville, 
Tennessee, designed to combine intellectual and 
moral culture with physical improvement. 


Temperance 1n Ruope Istanp.—It appears 
by the: Report of the Secretary of the Rhode 
Island Total Abstinence Society, that the num- 
ber of licences in that State decreased since 
1835, from six hundred and sixty to one hun- 
dred and seventy-nine, and that fourteen towns 
have withheld licences altogether. 


Frankuin Cottece.—The Rev. E. H. Nevin 
has resigned his place as President of this Insti- 
tution; and the Board of ‘T'rustees, at a late 
meeting, elected the Rev. Mr. Clark, of Wheel- 
ing, to fill the vacancy. . 


Pustic Scuoors.—There are in Ohio 
about six thousand Public School Districts, and 
six hundred and ninety-five thousand eight hun- 
dred and thirty youth entitled to the benefit of 
the schools in these districts. 

Comet.—Mauvais’ Second Comet was seen 
on Saturday evening last, by Professor Kendall 
and his assistants, at the Philadelphia High 
School Observatory, very nearly in is predict- 
ed place. Since last seen in September, it has 
travelled some four hundred millions of miles, 
and still follows the path among the stars com- 
puted for it from its former appearance. 


Maonetic Tele- 
graph office at Washington, was last week visit- 
ed by M. Pageot, the French Minister, and M. 
Bodisko, the Russian Minister, and M. Calderon 
de la Barca, the Spanish Minister—all of whom 
were, we learn, highly gratified with the opera- 
tions of this unequalled *- Yankee invention.” 
The French Minister had written to Baltimore, 
by means of the ‘Telegraph, a despatch of some 


through the same medium by Mr. Rogers. The 
specimen of Telegraphic writing thus returned. 
it is intended to ‘wansmit to France. We feel 
asscred, says.the Baltimore Patriot, that in the 


| Morse will be extensi 


. it carried beyond Baltimore. 


— 


course of a short time the Telegraph of Professo: 


adopted throughout 
the enlightened nations of Europe, and we trust 
that Congress will without further delay, make 
a liberal appropriation for extending the Tele- 


h in this country— If they are not ee se| 


in the matter, it is not improbable that it will be 
in general use throughout Europe before we have 
This has been the 
case heretofore with regard to important inven- 
tions of American citizens. 

New Common Scuoots.—The Report 
of the Superiniendent of Commom Schools for 
the state of New York, says there are over one 
million of bovks now in the District School Li- 
braries in the State; a wealth of intellectual light, 
glaidening tens of thousands of houses. ‘There 
are 700,000 children of all ages taught in the 
Schools, being an increase of 50,000 since last 
year’s Report! Zzcelsior! ‘This is a bright 
feature in the State’s history. 


FOREIGN ITEMS. 


Dr. Wotrr.—Travellers arrived at Constan-| 


tinople about November 20, from Persia, re- 
rted the arrival of Dr. Wolff at Meshed, in 


Tue Excommunicatep.—Our 
last advices from Jerusalem, says the Gazelle 
des Tribunauz, ** mentioned that the Synago- 
gue of that city, whose members are known for 
their deep aversion to every innovation, and to 
progress in general, have pronounced a sentence 
of excommunication against all the Israelites 
who should participate, either as collectors or 
donors, in the subscription now open in Europe 
for the purpose of encouraging agriculture among 
the Jews of Asia, and establishing at Jerusalem, 
for the indigent of those same Jews, an exten- 
sive hospital and schools for adults and children 
oCboth sexes. Among the persons visited with 
this anathema are the heads of the different bran- 
ches of the Rothschilds, who have subscribed 
100,000f. toward that charitable undertaking.” 


IrELAND.—Bible readers and Home Mission-|- 


aries, it is stated in the religious Journals, are 
labouring with animating success in Ireland. It 
is less than ten years since the first effort was 
made there to teach the Bible in schools; 400 
schools came into the plan, and $42 teachers 
were employed the last mag It is estimated that 
16,547 children have thus learned to read the 
Scriptures. 


‘ToLeRATION IN France.—On the 29th ult. 
M. Smith, a printer, and M. Delay, bookseller, 
of Paris, and two persons named Eck and Ro- 
lier, were brought before the Court of Assizes 
of the Marne, held at Rheims, the two first- 
named persons for printing and publishing, and 
the others for distributing, certain religious Pro- 
testant tracts.. The prosecution was instituted 
by the Procureur du Roi of Vitry-le-Frangais, 
on the ground that the tracts contained matter 
offensive to the religion of the majority of the 
French, and tending to excite hatred and con- 
tempt towards the ministers of the Roman Ca 
tholic religion. ‘The defence to this accusation 
was, that the tracts in question were entirely 
free from the offensive matter—that they had 
been long in circulation without exciting any at- 
tempt at legal repression—and that one of them 
had been reprinted fourteen times. M. Brouard, 
of the Paris bar, who appeared fur the defen- 
dants, read extracts from the works of several 
Roiaan Catholic writers, some of them members 
of the clergy, to show that they contained, in 
support of the Roman Catholic religion, lan- 
guage much more energetic than that complain- 
ed of in these Protestant tracts, the authors of 
which had not deparied from the limits of fair 
diseussion, whereas in some of the Roman Cath- 
olic publications from which he read extracts, 
the Protestants were not only attacked, but also 
calumniated. ‘The defence was attended with 
complete success. ‘The Jndustriel of Rheims, 
at the close of its report of this trial, says— 
** The verdict of acquittal, which it was easy to 


-foresee, was received favourabiy by the numer- 


ous auditory present. May the demonstrations of 
sympathy which were shown to the defendants 
cause them to forget the strange prosecution— 
we had almost said persecution—to which they 
were subjected ?”—Galignani’s Messenger. 


DEATH oF FeLLenBeRG.— Letters from Berne 
mention the death of the celebrated Fellenberg, 
at Hofwyl, on the 2Ist ult. Emanuel von Fel- 
lenberg was born in 1771, of a patrician family 
of Berne. He was educated at Tubingen for the 
bar, but Jater took to the profession of teaching. 
He was professor at Pfeffel, near Colmar. He 
founded his agricultural school at Hofwyl in 
1801. 

Catuotic DisacreementT.—The agilatory 
lay movements against the Charitable Bequests 
Bill go on with vigour. The Lvening Mail at- 
tributes this schism in the Roman Catholic polity 
to the mutual jealousy which subsists between 
Bishops McHale and Murray. — 

The Limerick Chronicle of Wednesday states 
authoritatively that a project has been set on 
foot by the opponents of the ** Charitable Be- 
quests Act”’ to induce the laity to withdraw the 
payment of their dues to the bishops and priests 
who support the Government measure; and 
this statement is borne out by the assertion of Mr. 
O'Connell, who, at a Meeting of the St. Bridg- 
et Orphan Society, said, that they ** had arrived 
at a period that might be productive of strife, 
schism, and confusion, in the Catholic Church.” 


Cuurcu or Enctaxp.—The Bishop of Exe- 
ter in the spiritof the Tractarians is enforcing 
innovations in his Diocese. ‘This, as will be 
secn is exciting opposition. ‘The London Epis- 
sopal Record says: 3 

Rumours are afloat of some other Bishops be- 
sides the Bishop of Exeter intending to issue let- 
ters, or deliver Charges, directing the use of the 
surplice in the pulpit, and certain other changes 
which are novelties to the present age and gene- 
ration. We think the prudence which the 
Scriptures recommend, would lead such of their 
Lordships as may be so disposed, to another 
course. 


One of our corresponden!s begins his letter in 
these words :-—* Eveter is 11a ferment.” The 
Meetings of four parishes have taken place, 
which have passed strong Revolutions against 
the new ordinances of the Bishop. A Corres- 

ndent says,—** There are many parish Meet- 
ings called for next week. We expect the whole 
of the parishes will declare their hostility to the 
Bishop’s arrangements in the course of the 
week. The whole of the population appear 
agreed in opposing.”’ 

ConDEmMNATION OF Mr. Warv.—The delibe- 
ration of the Board of Heads of Houses and 
Proctors of Oxford, upon Mr. Ward’s ** Ideal 
Church,” and the Tract No. 90, has come to 
a close. ‘The following we believe to he a faith- 
ful abstract of the Board's proceedings. ‘The 
opinion of the Board, to be submitted to a con- 
vocation to be holden on the 13th of February, is 
in the form of three propositions. 

First, to censure the false doctrines of Mr. 
Ward's book, more particularly that doctrine 
which relates to subscription to the Articles of 
the Church. 

Secondly, to strip Mr. Ward of his degree, in 
the University, should he not submit or retract. 

Thirdly, to make provision that in future the 
Articles shall be honestly subscribed, that is, in 
their plain grammatical sense, without evasion 
or mental reservation, but as far as the effect can 
be secured juxta animum imponeniis. 

Tue Sreamsuie Great Brirain.—The first 
attempt to float this gigantic vessel through the 
locks at Bristol (England,) was unsuccessful ; 
but, an additional portion of the masonry having 
been removed, she was got throngh the next 
day, and, being taken in tow by three steam tugs, 

to King road, where she arrived in 
two hours and eight minutes, without accident 
of any kind. Her own steam was then got up 
for a tial of down the Channel. The 
Great Britain is 322 feet in length and fifty feet 
six inches in extreme breadth, registerin 


fons. She has four decks, the lowest of i 


for the reception of cargo... The upper deck a 
from ic 808 fens lonk. She 
has three boilers, containing 200 tons of water 
and heated by 24 fires; the four ines are 


250 horse power each. Fifteen hundred tons 
‘of iron have been used in the construction of the 


ship and her engines. Her propeller (of the 
Archimedian screw pattern) is fifteen feet and a 


half in diameter, worked by a plate-iren chain 


in four tiers, passing round an iron drum of 18 
feet diameter. Fifty four revolutions per minute 
can be made. | 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Conoress.—The proceedings of Congre:s for the 
last week are notof sofficient importance to give in 
detail in ourcolumns, The most important ret 
ness transacted in the Senate was the ratification o 
the treaty with China; The House of Represen- 
tatives are still engaged inthe discussion of the 
Texas resolutions, ‘The House was engaged near- 
ly all day on Thursday, upon the subject of the late 
dial between Mr. Clingmanand Mr. Yancey. Mr. 
Preston King, of New York, having p:oposed by 
resolution, the appointment of a committee to in- 
vestigate the subject. The resolution was ordered, 
by a large majority to lie upon the table. 

The Clerk of the House, Mr. McNulty, being a 
defaulter to the amount of forty-five thousand dol- 
lars, the House on Saturday unanimously expelled 
him, and directed suits to be commenced for the 
recovery of the money, and criminal proceedings} 
against the clerk and all who participated with him. 

r. French, the first assistant, was appointed Chief 
Clerk. 

Twavacration.—On Tuesday, 21st inst., the 
Hon. Francis R. Shunk was inaugurated as Gover- 
nor of Pennsylvania. 


PennsyLvanta.—Appointments.—The following 
appointments have been made by Governor Shunk. 

on. Jesse Miller, of Perry county, Secretary of 
the Commonwealth. John Kk. Kane, Esq., of Phila- 
delphia, Attorney General of the Commonwealth. 

Appointment 
wealth.—Henry Petriken, Esq., Deputy Secretary 
of the Commonwealth. 

Pustic Works or Pennsyivania.—Pursnant to 
a vote of the state of Pennsylvania, the main line 
of works was offered for sale at the Merchants’ 
Exchange, in the city of Philadelphia, on Monday 
the 20th inst., by M. ‘Thomas & Son, auctioneers. 
There was no bid. The ceremony of offering for 
sale rust be repeated twenty days. 


PresipENTIAL Exection.—The One Day Elec: 
tion Bill, naming the first Tuesday after theefirst 
Monday in November for the choice of President 
and Vice President of the United States, has pass- 
ed both branches of Congress, and will become a 
law, with the signature of the President. 

Lenion Navieation anp Coat Company.—The 
Report of the Managers of the Lehigh Company 
shows decided improvement in its affairs. The in- 
come of the Company from tolls, profits on coal, 
and rents, during the past year amounted to $310,- 
120. The expenditures for repairs were only 
$23,000. The increase on the income of the Com- 
pany for 1844 over that of 1843 has been upwards 
of $70,000. 

Inp1ana.—The Legislature of Indiana clesed its 
session on the 13th instant, without having made 
choice of an United States Senator to fill the va- 
cancy that will occur in the delegation from that 
State on the 4th of March next. - 


Copper Mines.—T wo veins or beds of copper 
ore have been discovered in Churchtown, Lancaster, 
county, Pa,, which bid fair to be of great value. 
From the experiments that have been made, there 
seems to be no doubt that it will yield .a large per 
cent. of pure copper. 

Tue Treaty witn CuHina.—The treaty lately 
concluded between Mr. Cushing, Envoy Extraor- 
dinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the United 
States, and the Commissioner of the Emperor of 
China, was ratified by the Senate by an unanimous 
vote, on Thursday, 16th inst. It hes also been 
ratified by the Emperor of China. This treaty, 
says Mr.‘Cushing, contains many provisions which 
are not embraced either in the English treaty of 
Nanking, or in the treaty supplementary thereto, 
which comprehends the tariff and the commercial! 
regulations. 

Anti-Grounp Rent Excrtement.—An anti-rent 
excitement has eprung up in Lancaster, Pa. An 
agent of the Hamilton estate arrived in that place 


last week to collect , ground rents, when some per-} 


sons collected, formed a procession and waited up- 
on him at his hotel, but were unable to procure an 
interview. They then resolved that they would 
pay no more ground-rent, which wasreceived with 
acclamation. | 


Tre Biacx ‘Toncue.—The Rochester Democrat 
says the epidemic called the Black Tongue, and by 
others the malignant Erysipelas, prevails to con- 
siderable extent in the villages of Mount Morris and 
Nunda, and the inhabitants of both places are in a 
siate of considerable alarm. 


Counterretts.—We learn from the Newark, 
New Jersey, Daily Advertiser, that altered notes of 
the State Bank of that city are in circulation ; let- 
ter D, payable to E. Bolles, and dated January Ist, 
1841. ‘They are well done. In the words ten dol 
lars on demand, the word on is left out. Several 
of them, we understand, have been passed in the 
neighbourhood of ‘I’renton by a gang who purchased 
cattle and other stock. | 


Snockinc. —We learn from the Ogdensburg, 
New York, paper, that the house of Mr. Robert 
Parker, of Rossie, was burned down on the morn- 
ing of the 3lst ult., and that the three children of 
Mr. Parker were burned to death, and the father 
and mother so badly burned in endeavouring to 


reacue their children, that they are not expected to 


recover. 


Lourstana Sucar Crop.—The New Orleans Pica- 
yune of the 11th inst., says the accounts from all 
sections of the State go to show that the sugar 
planters have been unusually fortunate during the 
present season. The cane crops have been large 
and the yield of sugar good in proportion. This, 
with the low price of cotton, is still a stronger in- 
ducement to many of the largest planters of that 
staple to undertake the culture of the sugar cane. 


Onirep Srates Senate.—The gentlemen here 
named have been chosen United States Senators 
for six years from the 4th of March next: 

Maine, John Fairfield, re-elected. 

Massachusetts, Daniel Webster, vice R. Choate. 

Rhode Island, Albert C. Greene, vice J. B. Fran- 
cis. 

Connecticut, Jabez W. Huntington, re-elected. 

Vermont, Samuel! 8S. Phelps, do. 

Pennsylvania, Daniel Sturgeon, re-elected. 

Delaware, John M. Clayton, vice R. H. Bayard. 

Maryland, Reverdy Johnson, vice W. D. Mer- 
rick. 

Ohio, Thomas Corwin, vice Benjamin Tappan. 

_ Missouri, Thomas H. Benton, re-elected. 

New York, Mr. Dickson in place of N. P. Tall- 
madge. 

The next Senate is certain to stand twenty-four 


Whigs to twenty-five Democrats with three doubt-/ 


ful States to settle the preponderance. There can 
be no reasonable doubt of a Democratic majority in 
each House of the next Congress. 

Tuomas W. Dorr.—The Legislature of Rhode 
Island—none but avowed Dorrites dissenting—has 
passed a bill directing the liberation of Thomas} 
W. Dorr on the sole condition of his taking the 
usual oath of allegiance to the State. This is the 
condition on which Seth Luther and other State 
prisoners have already been liberated. 

Avasama State Dest.—The Committee of Ways 
and Means of the House of Representatives of Ala- 
bama have iwade a report upon the indebtedness of 
that State, accompanied by a bill to levy such tax- 
es as will preserve the public faith untarnished. 
From this report we learn that the debt of Alabama 
is $14,109,000. Of this som $9,215,000 are in 
bonds issued in favour of banking institutions; the 
remainder is in Bank circulation, for which the 
State is responsible, and a debt due the university 
and common school funds of over one million. ‘The 
interest upon the whole debt amounts to nearly 
$568,000 per annum. This, together with the 
amount necessary to defray the expenses of gov- 
ernment, imposes the obligation of raising annually 
$700,000. The Committee think that upon the 
winding up of the banks there will be a deficit in 
their assets, which, taken in connection with the 
circulation and school debt, will leave the State a 
sum of $7,000,000 to make good. Up to this pe- 
riod. we are-told that the State has maintained her 
faith untarnished, and that at some sacrifice she is 
already prepared to pay the interest due this year. 


Srate Banx or According to a state- 
ment made to the Legislature of Illinois, by ‘the 
Commissioner of the wneetown Bank,a w 
days since, the amount of bills yet outstanding of 
the State Bank and Branches, is $145,090 : certifi- 
cates unredeemed, $91,951. To meet this circu- 
lation the Bank has on hand specie to the amount 


the suspended debt, are over eight hundred 


the Secretary of the Common-} 


sending a public officer to supervise 
tion of jucticoc ia 


of 13,986, and notes and bills receivable and real 
estate which cost the bank $1,188,000. ‘The notes 


and bills receivable are estimated not to be wor 
at the extent, over fifly cents on the dollar, and 
real estate will not bring over thirty cents on the 
dollar. ‘The bills receivable and notes, including 


dollars, 


Troy contains 
prociamation, signed by thirty-two anti-renters, in 
which they urge their friends to persevere in the 
good cause of doing away with feudal rights, but 
they strenuously. urge that all efforts should be 
legal and under the government of law and order, 
and they repudiate aad reject all violence. 

An Incenprary Movuse.—A house in Hudson, 
New York, was recently set on fire by a mouse] 
drawing a locufoco match into a hole where it had 
previously dragged some cotton. . 


Aces.—By the following, it appears that the 
President elect of the United States, the Vice Pres- 
ident, and the Governor of Pennsylvania, are very 
nearly the same age. President Pvlk is in the 50th 
year of his age, Vice Pres. Dallas in his 53d, and 
Gov. Shunk in his 56th year. 

New Jerssy.—The Annual Message of Gover- 
nor Haines, to the Legislature of New Jersey, states| 
that the balance in the treasury at the close of the 
fiscal year, 184%, was $15,706.32, which added to 
the receipts made a total of means fur the year 
$119,078 28. The disbursements for the period 
were $113.967.44, leaving a balance in the treasu-| 
ry of $5100 on the 22d of October last. Among 
the disbursements were the payment of #40,000 on 
the debt due by the State to its scheol fund, and 
$10,480 incident to the convention to frame a con- 
stitution, which being deducted leaves the ordinary 
expenses of the government $63,487.44, being an 
excess of $1985.28 over the expenses of the previ- 
ous year, and $9668.54 less than the average an- 
nual expenses for the preceding ten years. The 
receipts since the 22d of October were $31,208.95, 
and the disbursements $8901.75, leaving a balance 
in the Treasury on the 15th of January of $27,418. 
04. The debt of the State to its school fund, the 
only one that it owes, we believe, is $59,556.67, 
which it is expected that the ‘T'reasurer will be 
able to pay within a few days, and still leave a bal- 
ance in the treasury. The income of the State for 
the coming year is estimated at $76,183.13, and 
the expenditures at $55,336.43, leaving a surplus} 
at the end of the year of $20,846. ‘The Governor| 
recommends “that no money be raised by direet 
taxation for the current year.” The available} 
amount of the school fund of. the State is now 
$358,547.21. The number of prisoners in the 
state prison is now one hundred and fifty-nine. The 
earnings of the prisoners exceeded the expenses of 
their support four thousand seven hundred and nine 
dollars and sixty-five cents. 

Tae Great Mortatiry THE Fisu.—The 
Brooklyn Star says: “ The fishermen take com- 
paratively few in their nets, and of these many are 
said to be dead, some blind, and others partially 
paralysed. The clam venders of Rockaway have 
mainly given over their occupation. The clams} 
are said to have a bitter, tarry taste; as if they 
_ imbibed some bituminous qualities with their 
aliment.” 


Tar Acatn.—The New Bedford Mercury 
says that two fishing vessels from Greenport arriv- 
ed there from an unsuccessful fishing cruise off Nu- 
man’s Land and the adjacent waters. They report 
that no fish could be obtained; the waters appear- 
ed disculoured to a dingy yellow, and the shores| 
were covered with dead fish, which had been wash- 
ed upon them with the tide. How are we to ac- 
count for the discoloration of the water, unless it 
arises from some volcanic eruption, throwing up 
sulphur and gas, which have destroyed the fish ? 
It appears that the infected water is coming in 
Long Island Sound. ° 


Vicxssure Banx.—The Commercial and Rail- 
road Bank of Vieksburg has appointed Mr. S. H. 
Carpenter, of Philadelphia, their agent for the 
transfer of stock of the institution.- He will enter 
upon a discharge of the duties of his appointment 
as soon as the necessary books and certificates can 
be prepared. This arrangement will prove advan- 
tageous to stockholders, as their interests have suf- 
fered materially for want of such an agency. 


Tar Massacuvsettrs Commissioner TO 
ana.—We learn from the New Orleans papers of 
the 7th, the confirmation of the report of the depar- 
ture from New Orleans, of Mr. Hubbard, the agent 
of Massachusetts. The Picayune says: “The 
members of the Legislature, so far as we have had 
an opportunity of ascertaining their feelings upon 
the subject, regard the action of Massachusetts, i 

the administra- 
ligence of our people, derogatory to the char- 
acter of the Commonwealth, and an unprecedented 
and unfriendly intermeddling with the domestic 
concerns of an equal member of the American Con- 
federacy, yet we are glad to believe that none of 
them desire to see the agent chosen to carry out 
the purposes of that State, molested in any way 
beyond what is necessary to render his mission nu- 
gatory and harmlees.’’ Mr. Hubbard departed from 
New Orleans on the 5th inst , declaring, before he 
went, that he was fully convinced that the mission| 
must be fruitless, and would occasion useless ex- 
citement. 


Revenve.—The receipts st the New York Cus- 
tom House for the present month, thus far show a 
large falling off as compared with the same period 


at New York, brings London dates to 18th ult. 


remain. without materia! alteration. Cotton 


of 1844. The receipts in January, 1845, 
From lst to 4th were 84,350 12 
Sth to llth, 270.416 20 
— $354,766 32 
Last year, from 
Ist to 13th, they were, 783,604 66 
Excess in 1844, $428,838 44 


The amount of cotton goods exported from this} 


port, from Ist to 14th January, was 446 packages. 


‘Tae Cueroxee Drirricuttigs.— The United 
States Commissioners, to inquire into certain com- 
plaints and grievances in the formation and admin-| 
istration of the Cherokee government, are engaged 
in prosecuting the business. 

heir first Council was convened on the 4th ult, 
at the mouth of the Illinois river, some thirty-five 
miles south:west of Tahlequah, where a number of 
the people had assembled. The complaints of the 
** Old Settlers” were then first attended to, and ad- 
journed meetings were subsequently held at the 
“ Old Agency” and at “ Fort Gibson,” where the re- 
gistering of names and other objects of the commis- 
sion were further prosecuted. The “Old Settlers” 
and * Treaty Party,” whose complaints gave rise 
to the mission, had each a committee of twenty- 
four to represent them. The Committee on the 
part of the Nation, before the investigation was be- 
gun, laid in a protest against the execution of the 
commission. This was done (says the Advocate) 
not because they fear the most searching scrutiny, 
but because, among other reasons, the power as- 
sumed by the President of the United States in in- 
stituting the commission exhibits a new feature in 
the policy heretofore pursued towards the Indians, 
and infringes upon a right which has always been 
secured to them, and which the Cherokees ever have 
and ever will cling to with watchful and undying 
devotion—the right of self-government. 


Outo.—By a report of the auditor, made to the 
Senate, it appears that the State has collected 
a tax on insurance companies, from the Ist June 
1831, to the 15th Nov. 1844, amounting to $-01,- 
986. The taxes paid for the last year, by the dif- 
ferent insurance offices, amo 'nted to $9249, of 
which $7000 were paid by the Ohio Life and Trust 
Company. 

ANNEXATION IN ANOTHER QuaRTER.—A petition to 
Congress is in circulation in the state of Michi- 
gan, said to be signed by the most influential and 
respectable citizens, for the acquisition of Cana- 
da contemporaneously with Texas. The prayer of 
the petitioners is, that negotiations for the cession) 
of Canada may be opened with the British Gov- 
ernment, and that in any proceeding for the annex- 
ation of Texas, a provision may be inserted, that 
the same shall not take effect until Canada has a'so 
been annexed. The reasonsset forth are two-fold. 
First, that the addition of Texas to the South de 
mands the like addition of Canada to the North, in 
order to preserve the just balance and equipoise of 
the Union. Second, that Canada is in itself a most 
desirable acquisition for the United States, with a 
view both to military defence and to commercial 
intercourse. 


Tue Girarpv Coitece.—The Snperintendent 
estimates the amount yet required to complete the 
College and appurtenances at $408,032. The fol- 
lowing plan of operation is recommended for the 
present year :—T'o complete the north portico ; en- 
close the two western out-buildings ; lay the bricks 
necessary to prepare the main building to receive 
the marble floors, so that they may be laid through 
the coming winter, and provide marble for the 
steps and platforms of the main building. Early 
in the spring of 1846, the balance of the plastering, 
carpenter’s work, and marble floors can be com- 
pleted ; the steps round the buildings, the fittin 
upof the grounds, finishing of the out-buildings a 


the surrounding wall, can be progressin 
£0 that the work can be brought toa 


. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


The packet ship Oxford, Capt. Rathbone arrived 


The news has very little interest. The markets 


firm at the prices before reported. 
he bank ef England have given notice that they 


will lend money on approved bills of exchange at). 


24 per cent. 
In Ireland frightful outrages continue to be per- 


The weather in England had been very severe, 


more eothan for many years past. The Command-| 


ers-in-chief at Portsmouth and Plymouth have been 
directed to send any small vess:ls they may have 
— to the chops of the Channel, with water 

provisions to relieve the homeward bound trade 
detained by contrary winds. 3 

The weather had been very cold throughout the 
North of Furope. The intercourse by steam with 
Holland, Belgium, and Germany had ceased. ‘The 
was even a probability that the navigation of the 
Thames would be impeded by the ice. 

At Liverpool, on the 17th ultimo, a public dinner 
was given to Sir Henry Pottinger. In his rep'y to 
the complimentary toast, he entered at some length 
into the history and object of his negotiations with 
the Chinese, and spoke in high terms of commen- 
dation of the Chinese cowmissioner, Ke-ying, pro- 
nouncing him, as an enlightened statesman, unsur- 
passed in any country in the world, and as a man 
feelingly alive to all the amenitics of social life, 
and displaying high feeling and noble conduct. He 


expressed a hope that the Erglish Government; 


would do justice to the commissioner’s character 
and the character of the Chinese generally, by pub- 
lishing his (Ke-ying’s) despatches and letter. He 
declared that the advantages of the treaty he had 
negotiated with China are as much for any other 
nation as for England. 

“ The extent of trade in China, he says, is some- 


thing that most persons, if it was stated to them,| 


would deem -incredible. Especially in cotton and 
the manufactures of cotton, the demand will be un- 
limited. The only question is, how is Chirla to 
pay! This is a matter which, in so large an em- 
pire, must rest on time. But in the meanwhile, 
new resources will spring up, and the people will 
learn from our kind treatment and intercourse to 


have new demands. That such will be the result} 


of our treaty, Ihave not the least doubt.” 

‘Sir Henry Pottinger strongly urged the proprie- 
ty of kindness and forbearance to the Chinese.— 

heir hostility to intercourse with England grew, 
he thought, not from religious feelings, but from an 
apprehension that it would be used for political 
purposes. He had no doubt China would soon 
mone forward as one of the first nations of the 
earth. 

Not the slightest clue had been obtained to the 
perpetrators of the robbery of £40,0.0 from the 
bank of Messrs. Rogers & Co. 

_ A commercial Convention is on the point of being 
signed between Great Britain and Russia. The 
preliminaries of the treaty have been agreed upon 
on both sides. : 

Some idea may be formed of the financial powe 
of Messrs. Rothschild’s house, when it is known 
that at the beginning of this month it had in its 
possession 7,800,000 florins’ worth of bills on dis- 
count. 

The accounts from the frontiers of Poland state 
that it was in consequence of communications from 
England that forty Polish noblemen were recently 
arrested, on a charge of being concerned in a con- 
spiracy against the government. 

The last of the provincial repeal demonstrations 
for the year has taken place at Waterford. It 
passed off without any great interest—O'’Connell 
merely repeating his old story. 

The Emperor of Russia has issued a decree for 
the loan of twelve millions silver roubles, for the 
construction of the railway between Moscow and 
St. Petersburgh. 

The accounts from Syria are unfavourable. 
Some Albanian regiments, now at Salonichi, are 
to be sent to Beyrout. Considering the excesses 
every where committed by these licentious bands, 
every true friend of the Christians must be filled 
with apprehensions at their being sent to Syria. 

Accounts from Switzerland state that the move- 
ment in Lucerne is completely put down; but that 
the country is in a state of the greatest excite- 
ment. 

Siam.—Some interruption has occurred to the 
amicable relations between Great Britain and the 
King of Siam, ‘The senior of a British mercantile 


_house imported t ing a small steamer of} 
280 umported for the Bing 


it astonished the g 
people not a little. The King however refused to 
take it on any terms to which the importer, a Mr. 


H., could listen. The probability is that the steam- 


er with its smoking chimney and glowing fire 
frightened rather than pleased his Majesty, who 
wished to back out of the bargain. Mr. H. grow- 
ing impatient at the King’s conduct is reported to 
have used threats, and the King decoyed him to 
the palace of the prime minister where he detain- 
ed him until he consented to deliver up all the 
ammunition on board the steamer. On Mr. H.’s 
refusing to apologize he was banished the kingdom, 
and would proceed to Calcutta to lay his griev- 
ances before the general government. 


FROM CHINA. 
The ship Paul Jones arrived at New York on 


Sunday, 19th inst., in one hundred and eleven} 


days from Canton, with advices to the first of Oc- 
tober, being one month later. Messrs. Fletcher 
Webster, and J. H. O’Donnell, of the Ame- 
rican Embassy to China, came home in the Paul 
Jones. 

The most important piece of intelligence by this 
packet, is the ratification, by the Emperor, of the 
‘Treaty with America,” negociated by Keying 
and the Hon. Caleb Cushing. It went into effect 
at Canton on the 25th of September, so far as the 
Chinese are concerned. As it haa also been rati- 
fied by our Senate, the treaty will immediately go 
into full force and operation. 

The United States frigate Brandywine, and 
United States ship St. Louis, remained in the 
China seas, the former at Canton, and the latter 
on the East coast. The crews of both were enjoy- 
ing excellent health. 

There were five French vessels of war at Can- 
ton. 

European civilization was beginning to show 
itself in China; the English had opened a “Su- 


preme Court,” and invited lawyers to practise} 


therein. 
- Thomas W. Waldron, Esq., United States Con- 
sul and Naval Agent at Canton, died on the 8th of 
September. | 

illiam A. Lawrence, Esq., a highly distin- 
guished merchant, was drowned in Canton river, 


wpeptember 11. His death cast a gloom over the 


whole community. 
The French Embassy had every prospect of 


making a good Treaty. A day had been fixed for) 8 


the opening of the negotiations. France will es- 
tablish a station there forthwith. 

A severe gale over Canton on the 4th 
September, when the _ fingered gentry did a 
large business, robbing the boats and fleecing their 
distressed brethren who had to abandon their frail 
dwellings on the river. The factories escaped 
being robbed, thanks to a high wall which the 
Americans have built to protect themselves from 
the Canton rabble. 

New factories are about to be erected, and Go- 
vernment orders have been issued to the people 
not to iaterfere with the builders. » 


The Hong Kong Register of September 24th,} Scots 


says: “ We learn from private letters lately re- 
ceived by a gentleman here, that the merchants in 
the United States, accustomed to send 8 to 
China, have engaged the whole of the cotton 
goods, adapted for that market, that can be manu- 
factured from the first of June to the end of Octo- 
ber.” 

In Canton, the hatred of foreigners continues 
unabated. A letter from that place dated Sept. 18, 
stated that on that morning a chop had been sent 
in by the mob threatening that they would destroy 
the whole of the factories should the English at- 
tempt to rebuild them. A placard posted in the 
neighbourhood excited great alarm. 


FROM MEXICO. 
An arrival at New Orleans, on the 9th inat., from 
Galveston, brings later reports from Mexico, which, 


however, do not agree, in all things, with former} 


reports f.om that country. The most important 
intelligence in these journals is that of the progress 
of the Mexican revolution, and retreat and defeat 
of Santa Anna by General Paredes. It appears tha 
the sloop H. L. Kinney, Captain Lewis, arrived at 
Galveston on the 4th, direct from Corpus Christi, 
bringing the news which had reached the later 
place from Matamoras through letters. These 
communications state that General Paredes, at the 
head of 8000 inen, marched. Senta Anna,} 
who, at that time, had 13,000 troops under his com- 
mand ; (the last accounts said but S000, and 
stantly diminishi 
proac of Paredes, 

great numbers of his soldiers deserting his cause. 

is retreat extended to the city of Puebla, w 


con-} 
by desertion.) On the a 
Anna retired, registered 


he was attacked by General Paredes and de oe 
compe to disguise himse take conveg™ 

in a common coach thee 


general throy the country ; at the last ae 


counts General Canales in conjunction with Geage” 


ral Arista, were marching 


favour of Centralism. 

A decree had issued by the Mexicag 
declaring S#h'a Anna a traitor and an 
Jaw, and authorizing any who may meet with him 
to take his life. Measures had pi been adopted. 
to prevent his escape, by guarding the different. 
sea-ports and other outlets, and it is 
he must eventually be ca . A person semed 
Arellano, an individual in the interest of Santa 
Anna, with additional confidential corres 
had been taken, and it was supposed that he} 
be executed. 

FROM TEXAS. 

By the arrival of the steamship New York, 
New Orleans, on the 9th inst., dates from Galvem 
wor been to i 
stat ta la majorit e e exas 
are warmly in entertain 


strong hopes that a bill to that effect will pass Be~ 


fore our present Congress closes its scssion. 

We would infer from the tone of the Texas pa« 
pers, that the people of that country, however much 
they desire annexation, would not consent to come 
into the Union upon the terms of Col. Benton's bilT, 


They appear to regard the proposition of Col. Ben = 


ton as insulting to them. 

Galveston dates to the 
mour from the seat of Government, to the effect 
that Gen. Duff Green has been harshly treated by 
the Executive of Texas. No particulars are given. 


It is stated that the bill to remove the Seat of 
Government to Austin has passed both Houses, and” am 
a law 


Wheat can be grown in Northern Texas of good 
quality, and in quantity more than sufficient for 
home 
Upwards of 20,000 acres of Jand have been sub- 
scribed for the Nacogdoches University. _ 


MARRIED.’ 
oshen, Orange county, New York, on Thursday eve> 


= 


AtG 


16th inst. by the Rev. Dr. McCartee, Mr. CHARLES 


porte 
n northern Mexico, the revolution hae Beira 

at the head of 
force against General Woll, who still held oat HR am 


. 


believed that 


» 


¥ 


7th instant contain aru 


ot 


. 


4 


“= 


Se 
. 


= 


reen, of New York, to Miss ELzanor, daugtiter of 


CaRPENTER, Esq., of the former place. 
In Conneautville, Bradford county, Pen 
Thursday, the 16th inst., by the Rev. James W. 
Joun E. Patron, of that. place, to Miss Saran 

formerly of Chester county, Pennsylvania. 


OBITUARY. 
Died, at Philadelphia, on the 20th inst., Wiis, son 
the Rev. WiLL1s Lorp, aged fourteen months. 


county, New Jersey, on the 2d inst., THomas WHITNEY, som 


months, 


Died, at Cold Spring, oy May, New Je 
ult., after a severe illness, MomuND BenTLy 
Eli B. Wales, aged ten years and five days. 
And yet why mourn? that d 
Shall more he 
Those lips no more in sighs unciose, . 
Those eyes shall never weep again. 
For think not that the blushing flower 
Shall wither in the church-yard sod ; 
"Twas made to gild an angel's bower, 
Within the paradise of God. 
Died, on the 2d inst., in Claiborne 


of BenjaMIN Harpine, Eaq., aged eight years and five: 4 


on the 
aLEs, son’ 


ag 
as 


Died, suddenly, of the croup, near Glassboro, Gloucester" ’ 


of 


Francis Parrerson, Esq.,in the eighty-firat year of his 


Died, at Sparta, Livingston county, 
27th ult., Judge HucH McNair, aged eighty years. The 
Church and suciety have sustained a loss in the death of this 
much esteemed and venerable individual. 
tive of Pen 
remembered ;. 

ear 1796. [n the various public stations he filled 

r of the legislature, assistant Judge in the court of 
Pieas, and County Clerk of Ontario, at that time compre- 
hending what now forms several counties, he disc 


a high place in public estimation. About the year 1808, 
he became a professor of religion, and soon after an elder 
in the Presbyterian church at Groveland, at that time under 
the pastoral superintendence of the Rev. Andrew Gray. 
From Groveland he removed to Ca igua, and afier- 
wards, in 1820, to Sparta, where he died. He wasa 

of most engaging manners, and gentlemanly deportment ; of 
considerable natural genius, and great warmth of heart. In 
the various social relations of life, he conducted himself in 
a@ most exemplary manner; and while many loved and es- 
teemed him, no one had a charge to bring. or a word to sa 
against him. His religious views were clear and decided, 
and he loved to walk in the paths of Zion. He continued to 
maintain his mental faculties in t vigour—and even 
much of his bodily strength, tll a few da fore his death. 
After a short illness of four or five days, he calmly resigned 


the k of Ages. His death bed scene wase 
tranquil, and confirmatory of the excellence of those pure 
doctrines he had learned and maintained. With the gen- 
tleness of a true child of God, he resigned himself to his 
heavenly Father’s will; and looked forward in the full as- 
surance of faith and pe ry to the land of love. “Mark the 
perfect man, and behol the upright, for the end of that mun 
is peace.” — Communicated, 

Died, at Sparta, New York, on the 3d inst., in her twenti- 
eth year, AmanpDa McNair, third daughter of Judge James 
McNair, and grand-daughter of Judge Hugh McNair, who 
only seven days before preceded her to the tomb, This 
amiable and accomplished young lady was admitted a mem- 
ber of the Presbyterian church in June, 1839, and continu- 
ed to the hour of her death to adorn the doctrine she 
fessed, by a beautiful, consistent, humble and hol lite. 
Though living at a distance of six miles from the of 
worship, she was rarely, and never wilfully absent. She 
exerted herself to the utmost in strengthening her pastor's 
hands, in all possible ways—as a teacher of the Sabbath- 
school, member of the Bible-class and of the choir, and also 
asa collector of funds for the congregational Society for 
missions, &c. Her illness was short, of only four days con- 
tinuance, and tillsome hours before her death, was exceed- 
ingly severe. Under the paroxysm of her trouble, her mind 
was much distressed, from a sense of her own unworthiness, 
and unfitness to appear before her Maker’s presence. 
Though the Bible had been her daily companion, and uni- 
formly her last study on retiring to rest, she lamented not 
loving it enough. But the cloud which hung so dark over 
her spirit, whilst her sufferings were moet acute, was speed- 
ily withdrawn ; and for sometime before her departure, her 
latter end was exceedingly blessed. She could testify that 
the grave had no terrors, and that her Saviour's presence 
illumined the dark valley of death: A short time before 
her dissolution, she repeated the verse, 

“ Into thine hands I do commit 
My spirit, for Thou art He, 
O Thou Jehovah,God of truth, 
Who hast redee me!” 
Her dying words were a prayer for the “ dear heathen,” and 
for the prosperity of the Church she truly loved. Without 
a groan, without a murmur, withoyt a wish to stay, she 
gently fell asleep, and entered on that blessed rest, “ where 
the inhabitants shall never more say they are sick.”—Com- 


PENN SQUARE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH... 
The Penn Square Presbyterian Church, Broad above 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, will be opén to-morrow 


(Sabbath) evening, 26th inst. Service at halt 
seven o'clock; Subject of Discourse, The ion of 
the Sinner to the Law eee 
&> The Rev. Dr. Yeomans will preach in the afternoon, 
at three o’clock. i 
PRESBYTERY OF ALBANY. 
The next annual meeting of the. Presbytery of Albany 
will be opened (Deo re a sermon trom the Rev. Dr. 


prague, in the Westminiter Presbiotion church in Utica, 
on the first Tuesday in Februaty next, at 7 o’clock, P. M. 
Joun Ciancy, Stated Clerk. 


-PRESBYTERY OF WYOMING. 


The Pi tery of Wyoming will hold its next stated 
meeting in Betheny-cenire, on the first Tuesday of Febru- 
ary next, at two o’ , P.M. 

| Ricuarp Kay, Stated Clerk, 


SABBATH EVENING SERVICES, 
The Presbyterian Churches in Philadelphia, hold Sabbath 
evening services each month as follows: 


CHURCHES. PASTORS. EVENINGS. 
2d Church, Rev. Dr. Cuyler, lst Sabbath of month 
Central Church, Rev. Dr. McDowell, Ist do. 

is Church, Rev. Mr. Macklin, Ist do, 
Union Church, Rev. Mr. Stewa Ist do. 
4th Church, Rev. Mr. Loughridge, 2d do, 
7th Church, Rev. Mr. each do. 
North Church, Rev. Mr. Janeway, 2d & 
6th Church, Rev. Dr. Jones, 3d i 
%h Church, Rev. Mr.'Tudehope, 3d do. 
10th Church, Rev. Dr. Boardman, last do. 


M . Blessington. British 
Deserters Pursued into the United States. 13. The Des- 
patches of Cortes—by George Folsom, Esq. 14, The —— 
ed. 15. Major and Mrs, Griffith's across the 
sert. 16 Heads. i7. Mr. Anated’s 
Geology. . Captain rington's Spain and 
19. Peel and Guigot. 20. 

Price $5 a Year.—As $6 is not a convenient remitiance 
distant subscribers wi)! 


MARK CANNING & CO: 
Publishers, 272 Chestnut st. Philadelphia. 


OW READY—BISHOP ONDERDONK’S TRIAL — 

XN The Proceedings of the Court convened under the 
third Canon of 1844, for the Trial of the Rt. Rev. B. T. On- 
derdonk, D. D., on a presentment made by the of 
Virginia. ‘Tennessee, 
> ‘The orders for 


their names at the | those 


New York, on the = 


7 
as a mem 
a 


harged 
his duties with honourable fidelity, and secured for himself am 


ly 


lvania, where his name is still extensively “auee 
e emigrated to Western New York, about the “ee 


i 
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thousand lars cf this battle are. not given. Sc ot 
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| | I IfTELL’S LIVING AGE.—Contents of this week's ‘ 
Number :—l. Luther's Faith. 2. Travels in 
. nia and Kordofan. 3. Railroad between Cairo and 7 
| | 4. Edwards’ Preserved Potato. 5. Newspapers and New ; 
; | York. 6. Voltaic Electricity. 7. Lady Hester Stanhope— 
3 | Beyrout—Crime and Death, 8. Susan Miller. 9. Foreign 
| Bodies in the Atmosphere. 10. The Labourer and 
ae 
| | 
| 
: | of whieh the work will be sent, carefully wrapped, to any 
. post office in the United States or Briti 
| Address 
| jan 2—lt 4 
| 
d 
| 
é from all ofthe country, warrant a very large sale. : 
> -* 7 
bus of receiv: ‘ly 
one who have 


| imve-the 

know po how hard 


They sleep on silke and down; — 
how hoavily 
weary head lies down, 

Kiiow not of the scanty meal, 
With small, pajefaces round; 
When snow ison the ground, 
= They never by the window lean, 

And see the gay pass by, 

PT heii take their weary task again, 

But. with a sadder eye. 


park: 


LANES 10 A KEG OF LIQUOR 
Within these prison walls repose 
Bethe chatiering tongue, the Lorrid oath ; 
fist for fighting nothing loth ; 
ee The passion quick no words can tame, 
i That bursts like sulphur into flame ; 
nose with rubies glowing red, 
The bloated eye, the broken head! 
For ever fastened be this door, 
| Confined within, a thousand more 
7 = Destructive fiends of hateful shape, 
now are plotting an escape. 
Here, only by a cork restrained, 
slender walls of wood contained, 
Me In all their dirt of death reside, — 
_ Revenge that né’er was Satisfied ; 
See ‘The tree that’bears the deadly fruit 


J 


Zz Of murder, maiming, and dispute, 
Assault that innocence assails, 
“The images of gloomy jails; 
. The giddy thought on mischief bent, 
m= =. Lhe midnight hour in folly spent ; 

....All these within the cask appear; 

a _ And Jack, the hangman, in the rear! 


the, Western’ Episcopalian’ 
 .ATMETODE 
“J. am content to die, tut O, not now!” 
fe In the swect spring-time o my joyous life, 
= ©6Hope gilds the fature with her radiant bow, 
= And my whole heart with treasured bliss is rife. 
= Kind fricnds around me, with their fondest love, 
joyous health is throbbing in each vein, 
fe. ©O let me live, their blessed power to prove, 
fe E’en till this form is bow'd; and care and pain 
Fave traced their furrows on my aching brow— 
Then let me peaceful die—but O, not now! 


« ft am content to die, but O, not now :”— 


a Since. now I bear the sacred name of wife, 
‘Brief ie the time since that most holy vow 
=) ©=Bednd me to one, O dearer far than life; 
How swiflly now the happy moments glide. 
S. .And brighter hues all nature seems to wear! 
= ~~ © bless'd is life—this lov'd one by my side, 
With me éach joy and hope and grief to share—_ 
= “And bless'd the hour, my lips pronounc’d that vow— 
= - Lam content to die—but O not now. 
content to die:—but O,notnow"— 
= While these dear children cluster round my knee, - 
«With daughing lip and eye and sunny brow, 
‘And-all the ‘charms that brighten infancy. — 
.Olet me live to see my darling boy 
Blazon his name high on fame's brightest page, 
|. And my. sweet daughter, now her father's joy 
= “BSaioothing for him the thorny path of age; 
- At déath’s relentless stroke I could not bow, 
I am content to die—but O, not now! 


‘“T am content to die: but O not now ;” 
bright boy to manhood proud has anrong. 
care has traced deep furrows on my brow, 

My hedd is silver’d, but my heart is young. 
‘He; ‘thé trie héaried, still is by my side 
Sharing each joy,and.grief now as of yore, 
And our lov'd daughter, yesterday a bride, 
mast'leave us to return no more— 
4 Still my heart clings to dear delights below. 
Content 'to die, but O, not now. 
Father, forgive, if these best gifts of thine | 
“Make life too dear! Take thou, my willing heart, 
And since ‘tis bard, such lov'd ones to resign, 


= 
* 


well content to die—I wait thy summons now. 


> 


PUNCH’S EXPOSTULATION WiT 
PUNCH’S ULATION WITH HIS FRIEND 


My Dear Peter—May I, by friendship 

of thirty years’ growth, be permitted to 
address you on your faults—or rather your 
fault; for it is so capacious that it swal- 
lows every other error, in the same way 
that boa constrictors gulp toads and other 
unsightly creatures of smaller dimensions. 
May venture to réemonstrate with you 
on—well, it must be said—your habitual! 
drunkenness? Alas! my friend, te what 
a condition has this folly, this wickedness 
reduced you! ‘This morhbing, only, I saw 
a fulkgrown cucumber in a bottle; there 
is nothing in thé object, it is a common- 
place, to be seen in the window of every 
ickle-merchant ; and yet did that impri- 
mber vouch y heart, and bring 
athetic moistaré into-my eyés; for by the 
association, it. made.me think 
of my rmfriend. Yes; looking at that 
cuéuitiber, traitied td grow in its glass pri- 
sony did I behold fn it the hopeless condi- 
tion of Peter. Rubygill!.There he is— 
thought Ithere is Peter; atid who shall 
deliver him ?..: And. how, alas! does that 
plethoric gourd fall hy the story of 
my friend! : How, like him, was. it -insin- 
uated in its green very sucker— 
into the bottle’s throat; and how, when 
there,.was it made to grow and sweil, un- 
tif fare teo-large to be withdrawn, it pos- 
sessed. the whole of the boitie, and was 
then cut off for ever from the vine that 
cherishéd-it?. And is it not thins, Peter, 
‘witli a doomed drunkard? Does he not 
enter-the: bottle in the greenness of his 
days, and though he may again and again 
escape from the thing that threatens to en- 
close ‘him, picks, is it not impossible for 
him to get away? Habit makes him swell, 
and there is no hope for him; cut off from 
the general world, he has no other dwel- 
ling-place than & bottle. Verily, Peter 
Rubygill, Bacchus—like a pickle-merchant 
«has his bottle cucumbers, and you are 
ofthem! 
And yet, Peter, I would fain hope for 
you~. In ihe. fiame of all that is great and 
* beautiful in the world, why seal your eyes 
t6. its grandeur and loveliness, why walk 
‘with your drowsy brain in a fog, when, 
oliehed by the light of beauty, it might 
answer the touch with most delicions mu- 
sit? What, ib truth, can you know of the 
pounty and magnificence showered about 
you,?, .No mote than a silly fly, that, find- 
ing itself in the palace of a king, sips and 
"sips; and Aumbles, headlong the first 
gyrap:itomay light\upon. Have I not 
pou Jeaden-eyed—clay-pated, almosi 
dumb with pain, hammering at your tem- 
‘pis by nausea tugging at your 
stomach rhand shaking like a leaf— 
like the mouth of.an oven— 


poor, ‘icel for the poor ; 


i*the devil’s crucible. and melts all! 
| were tolerable good jooking.. And now i 
-|,your countenance but as a tavern sign; 


paths are paths of plenteousnes, 


you pass. it? From the mouth of the 


.| better than the best made bad money: it 
| fever in the reputation of a drunkard, and 


| You have children. Poor things! They 
} see satyr 


‘| he views his legion of bottles and prepares} 


*T remains ever discovered in the United 


| mastodon, megalonyx and fossil horse. 
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gill? 


“Por some six hours’ madness the 
You were left a comfortable competence. 
 Whete is it now?! Gone. The bottle is 


You 
where’ numberless little imps—liberated 


work, as portrait painters to the devil him- 
self 
:. There was a time when your word wa 
true as gold. And now, upon whom can 


drunkard, the most. solemn promise is no 
may pass for a time, but is certain to be 


- nailed to the world’s counter at last. 
You had friends. But there is a moral 


sober men wisely avoid it. 
| . Yon have a wife. Has she a husband?) 
| No. She vowed to love a man, and yon 
are a liquor cask. Can you expect her af-| 
fection? You might as reasonably ex- 
| pect pe wedding ring to hoop a wine} 
barrel, 


raw! and reel before them; 
and in their innocence, blush not as yet to 
_ call the creature father. 
| But, my dear Peter, there is yet hope. 
Learn to lee home, Avoid the tavern. It 
is in the tavern cellar that the devil draws 
up his army in array against the brains 
and good resolves of men. It is there that 


| 


theni for the’attack upon weak humanity.} 
But, arm yourself, Peter ; meet the assail- 
ants with cold water; and, in the fight, 
you shall have the earnest prayer of your 
old friend, Puno. 


| FOSSIL REMAINS. 
_ It isnot perhaps generally known that 
the largest collection of gigantic animal 


States is now in the central glass cases at 
the Patent Office, in Washington city, in 
the long room, in care of the Commissioner 
of that office. | 

These rémains are the property of T. U. 
Bryau, of Missouri, who in the summer 
of 1843, at great expense, and with incre- 
dible perseverance and labour, had them 
sought for and disinterred from an alluvial 
deposite in Benton county, in that State, 
in consequence of indications of their pre- 
sence, accidentally observed by a farmer 
in digging for a well. 

They must have remained, in all proba- 
bility, thas inhumed centuries upon centu- 
ries, if not thousands of years; for it is not 
a conjecture by any means too extravagant 
to say that they are altogether antedilu- 
vian in their characteristics. 

They are now deposited in the Patent 
Office, awaiting the action of Congress, 
which Mr. Bryan has invited in a petition 
to purchase them for the Government, as 
aboriginal memorials worthy of national 
preservation. They consist of bones and 
teeth of the great American elephant, the 


- Some of the animals to which these 
bones belonged, judging by analogy, must 
have been from twenty to thirty feet high, 
and large and long in proportion. These 
fossil remains, all in perfect preservation, 
have been pronounced by scientific mem- 
bors of tho Asylum uf Natural Llistury; 
New York, who have carefully examined 
them, not only the largest collection, but 
the most perfect specimens of the kind 
éver discovered in this country.—Nation- 
al Intelligencer. 


NEW JERSEY. 

In finishing my tour through New Jer- 
sey, I feltthat I had been travelling through 
no unimportant State. Her Monmouth is 
our Marathon: her Trenton our Salamis: 
and other fields and spots has New Jersey, 
where patriotism may grow warmer and 
pride of country risehigher. There is too 
one place in that State where even litera- 
ture can live—Princeton—despite the gen- 
eral unliterary character of the common- 
wealth. No thanks to the liberality of 
New Jersey legislators, her College has 
done distinguished service not alone to 
the State, but to the nation. The Jersey- 
ites are generally economical, saving, even 
penurious, and this narrow spirit has been 
infused into their legislators. They have 
little reason therefore to be proud of their 
college, for it has made itself, and with 
some honourable exceptions, is, I believe 
little indebted to citizens of the State, for 
the prosperity she enjoys. Her soil em- 
bosomis the dust of some illustrious men. 
A visit to the cemetery at Princeton must 
strike the most insensible mind. You 
seem to stand in the midst of illustrious 
‘men. There lie the Presidents of the 
College. Beneath your feet repose the re- 
mains of Samuel Davies, the accomplished 
theologian and the eloquent preacher, the 
grace of whose person, the enthusiasm of 
whose manner, and the trumpet tones of 
whose voice are said to have roused the la- 
tent fire of Patrick Henry’s genius amid the 
obscurity of a country life in Virginia. 
The pulpit in which Davies poured forth 
the strains of sacred eloquence is still 
standing in the Church at Hanover, and 
was not long since occupied by a gentle- 
man from the Theological Seminary in 
your city. Davies was a natural orator, 
as well asa splendid writer. He was born 
in the lower part of New Castle county, 
Delaware—went as a missionary to Vir- 

inia, became a pastor, was doing a wide- 
y useful work, from which he was called 
away to Princeton to the profound grief 
and utter dissatisfaction of his people. 
They have never so well flourished sizce. 
He preached in England before the king 
and elsewhere. His presidency, like that 
of Edwards, was short, and his memory is 
bright with the softest tints of fame. 

Near him lies all that is mortal of Jona- 
than Edwards, whom to name is to praise. 
Driven from Northampton, by therelentless 
persecution of a generation which has thus 
fixed an immortal stigma on itself, he 
plunged into the wilderness at Stockbridge 
toteach the Indians the way to heaven, and 
there produced the highest work of civili- 
zéd intellect—The Freedom of the Will. 
He was a gennine New Englander. He 
only caine to Princeton to die. Ye men 
of New Jersey! ye must respect New 
England, at least so long as your earth 
embosoms such dust. C/arum ef venera- 
bile nomen. in 

. Another member of this sepulchral tri- 
wiuivirate is John Witherspoon, the Scotch- 
than, who became Americanized at a time 
when such a process was indeed thorough; 


‘Hand common sense, 


by drawn corks, continue to give a daily}. 
}\toueh. and touch of red, proud of their 


their heart’s and purse’s cost. 


dour of eloguence either in the pulpit or the 
Senate, that has inscribed hisname so high 
in the temple of fame. It was the strong 


and sterling thought that distinguished his 


productions. He was sparing of words in 4 
deliberative assembly, but they were words 
of.wisdom and weight—sometimes of wit, 
as.the shaking sides of the old Continental 
Congress testified. He used to tell his 
students not to begin to speak till they had 
something to say, and always to stop 
when they got through. He practised 
this rule. Hecombined a vigorous Scotch 
intellect with a warm American heart. 
His memory is encircled with both civic 
and spiritual honqurs. In those times of 


-°76,it might be pardoned to a divine to 


enter a legislative arena. It was not the 
strife of politics, but the strife for life—for 


allthe people held dear, as citizens, as} 


Christians, and as men.—Jour. of Com. 


SE-QUO-YA; OR GEORGE GUEST. 


The editor of the Cherokee Advocate 
ives the following interesting account of 
Se-Quo-Ya, the distinguished man of that 
nation, who invented the Alphabet of the 
Cherokee language. | 
After spending much time and labour in 
attempts to mature his system of Arithme- 


tic, in which he made some progress, Se-| 


Quo-Ya eventually gave it up as imprac- 
ticable, but adhered to his habits of indus- 
try, observation, and ‘reflection. In the 
public affairs of his nation generally, Se- 
Quo-Ya never performed an active part, 
although constantly alive to the happiness 
and prosperity of his people—of this fact, 
and of his strong attachment to his coun- 
try, he gave the strongest evidence in 1829, 
in his efforts to reunite into one body the 
Eastern and Western Cherokees, and to 
secure for their Government the adoption 
of their existing Constitution. He was 
President on the part of the Western Che- 
rokees met in Convention to effect the first 
of these highly important measures, and 
was one of the framers and signers of the 
other. | 

The Council of the nation, out of respect 
for his character, and in consideration of 
his great invention have allowed him for 
many years an annual pension. At the 

_last session of the Council this pension was 
increased to three hundred dollars, to be 
paid yearly to him during his natural life, 
and afterwards to his wife in case she shall 
survive him. 

But what has become of this remarkable 
man, whose native genius has struck light 
from darkness, conferred inconceivable 
blessings upon his people and achieved for 
his own name an enviable distinction 
among those few truly great names, which 
are connected with imperishable honour? 
Is he still alive? or does his venerable 
head repose beneath some unknown clod 
of the Grand Prairie? These are ques- 
tions that we cannot satisfactorily answer. 

In the summer of 1832, influenced per- 
haps by a desire to explore the Western 
Prairies, and become acquainted with his 
Red brethren, who roam there free. and 
untrammelled, Se-Quo-Ya, having loaded 
several pack horses with goods, visited in 
company with a number of Cherokees, the 
Comanche Indians. After remaining with 
them some time, he made his way with a 
son and two or three other Cherokees, into 
Northern Mexico, towarde Chi-hua-hua, 
and engaged a while in teaching the Mex- 
-icans his native language. 

Since then, several reports concerning 
him have reached his friends in this coun- 
try. That which seems to be the most 
probable, when the hardships to which, in 
his wanderings, he has heen necessarily 
exposed, are remembered, in addition to 
his decrepid form and the weight of many 
years, is, that this truly great man, full of 
years and of honours, sleeps the sleep of 
death, in some wild and unknown spot, 
far from his wife, his country, and his 
people. 


— 


A NEWSPAPER ESTABLISHMENT. 

The following article, which we find in 
the Boston Trauscript, gives some idea of 
the nature of a newspaper establishment. 

“ Persons are apt to think that it is an 
easy matter to establish a paper, and many 
individuals have tried the experiment to 
Observe 
the many deaths that have taken place of 
late years with newly started literary peri- 
odicals and small journals, and when you 
ask the canse—it is want of funds—a vital 
disease with a newspaper, and akin to 
want of breath with the human constilu- 
tion. We have been led to these brief re- 
marks by seeing in a foreign journal, an 
enumeration of the expenditures of the 
London Times, the largest paper in the 
world, circulating probably the greatest 
number of copies. It is emphatically a 
profitable paper too; and this cannot be 
said to any extent of our American jour- 
nals. 

The statement to which we have allud- 
ed has respect to the receipts as well as the 
expenditures, and commences with the 


editorial expenses, which amount, weekly, 


to 65/.; then follow the salaries of corres- 
pondents, 40/.; Parliamentary reporters, 
(twenty in number, 5/. each per week) 
100¢.; scientific, fine arts, and literary re- 
porters, 21/.; penhy-a-liners (reporters of 
the occurrences of the day in London, viz: 
fires, murders, curiosities, &c.) 21/.; for ex- 
traordinary information from authors of 
celebrity, per week, 30/.; law and police 
courts’ reporters (several in number) per 
week, 20/. The whole of their expenses 
for literary matter amounts, per week, to 
3002, 

The expenses of printing and composi- 
tion weekly amounts to 250/.; the expen- 
ses for the managing clerks, book-keeping, 
&c., 256/.; adding to it the interest upon 


| capital sunk by the establishment for build- 


ing, machinery and type, &c., amounts to 
the sum (weekly) of 1000/., therefore per 
annum, of 52,0002. or $250,000. The pay- 
ments to government for stamps and ad- 
vertisement duty, 35,000/. 


The budget of receipts of the same jour- 
nal is as follows: In the year 1842-3, 
6,300,000 copies were sold per annum, 
amounting to about £125,000, or $600,- 
000. The entire expenditure, with the 
exception of the payment to the Govern- 
ment for stamps, &c., amount to $363,000. 

It appears that the annual profits deriv- 
ed from it amount to $240,000, without 
the profits derived from the advertisements, 
of which no account is given; but the 
average number of each copy ofthe Times 
contains from about 700 to.1000 announce- 
ments, 4000 to 7000 per week, annuall 


the. period of the glorious revolution. He 
a capital instructor of youth—an 


adept| 


208,000 to 364,000 announcements. it 
has also been calculated, that 480,000 ty- 


“in literatdre, logic, theology, national law,} 
It was not the splen-/ 


the saddle. 


-magic.— 


pographical let(ers are used to each copy 


on an average, and each such copy, divi-| 


ded into octavo pages, will form a volume 
of 300 pages, so that the 6,000,000 impres- 
the Times annually io circulation 
would form a library of 6,000,000 volumes 
in. octavo. 

The number of Jeffers received per day 
at the Times office amounts upon an av- 
erage to 130, making annually as many 
as 40,000! We find, however, no calcula- 
tion: far the time spent in their examination. 


The Times newspaper is a “ great fact’’| 


in the history of journalizing, requiring 
constant activity (mental and physical) to 
sustain it, and exerting an immense influ- 
ence. In our country, not a paper can be 
compared with it, and yet, as we have 
said, our American journals are attended 
with tremendous expenses. When we hear 
of the birth of a new paper we wonder 
at the moral courage of the editor in giv- 
ing it a being, and if it survives, to its se- 
9 year, we are ready to cry—a mira- 
ele: 


LETTER FROM WASHINGTON. 

At a recent meeting of the Maryland 
Historical Society, George B. Coale, Esq., 
presented a fac simile of Washington’s ac- 
counts during the revolution, and also the 
following original letter: | 

Mount Vernon, May 16, 1785. 

Dear Sir—In for a penny, in for a 
pound, is an old adage. I am so hack- 
neyed to the touches of the Painters’ pen- 
cil, that Iam now altogether at their beck, 
and sit like patience on a monument 
whilst they are delineating the lines of my 
face. 

It is a proof among many others, of what 
habit and custom can effect. At first I 
was as impatient at the request, and as 
restive under the operation, as a colt is of 
The next time I submitted 
very reluctantly, but with less flouncing. 
Now, no dray horse moves more readily 
to the thill than I do to the painter’s chair. 
It may easily be conceived therefore that [ 
yielded a ready obedience to your request, 
and to the views of Mr. Pine. 

Letters from England, recommendatory 
of this gentleman, came to my hand, pre- 
vious to his arrival in America—not only 
as an artist of acknowledged eminence, but 
as one who had discovered a friendly dis- 
position towards this country—for which, 
it seems he had been marked. 

It gives me pleasure to hear from you. 
I shall always feel an interest in your hap- 
piness—and with Mrs. Washington’s com- 
pliments and best wishes joined tomy own 
for Mrs. Hopkinson and yourself, I am, 
dear sir, your most obedient and affection- 
ate humble servant, 

Gro. WaAsHINGTON. 
Francis Hopkinson, Esq. 
BREAD. 
The substance of the following useful 


information is taken from * Cist’s Adver-| 


tiser,’’ published at Cincinnati, Ohio. 

“Flour, as most housekeepers are 
aware, increases greatly in weight in 
the process of baking. So much so as 
to produce 265 pounds of bread from a 
barrel—166 pounds—of flour. Inferior 
flour will not make as great a turn out 
as superfine. This is not owing to the 
weight of water employed in making it up, 
as some unreflecting persons suppose, for 
the moisture is of course evaporated in bak- 
ing, but by the great absorption of oxy- 
gen which takes place in that process. 
Charles Ludwig, of Philadelphia, during 
the revolutionary war, supplied the conti- 
nental troops with bread, delivering as 
many pounds of bread as he received 

ounds of flour, much to the astonishment 
of General Washington, who supposed he 
was working for nothing. 

After all, the true economy is home 
made and baked bread, and the pérfection 
of bread in point of flavour, is that which 
is baked in brick ovens. 


WASHINGTON’S OPINION OF A POPULAR VICE. 


Sparks, in his “Writings of Washing- 
ton,’’ page 400, gives the following extract 
from one of the order books of Washing- 
ton: 

“Colonel Washington has observed that 
the men of his regiment are very profane 
and reprobate. He takes this opportunity 
to infurm them of his great displeasure at 
such practices, and assures them, that if 
they do not leave them off, they shall be 
severely punished. The officers are de- 
sired, if they hear any man swear, or 
make use of an oath or execration, to order 
the offender twenty-five lashes immediate- 
ly, without a Court Martial.” : 

‘‘The General is sorry to be informed 
that the foolish and wicked practice of 
profane cursing and swearing—a_ vice 
heretofore little known in an American 
army—is growing into fashion. He hopes 
the officers will, by example as well as in- 
fluence, endeavour to check it, and that 
both they and the men will reflect, that we 
can have but little hope of the blessing of 
Heaven on our arms, if we insult it by our 
impiety and folly. Added to this it is a 
vice so mean and low, without any temp- 
tation, that every man of sense and char- 
acter detests and despises it.”’ 


APOSTROPHE TO GOLD. 

God of the craven heart! Idol of millions, 
how splendid are thy temples, how zea- 
lous are thy worshippers! They gather 
around thy smile in the morning, they 
leave not thy devotions at midnight! 
Thou smilest upon them and they grow 


mad in the midnight of their palaces. 


They make themselves monarchs in fancy 
and conquerors in dreams. Who can 
withstand thee? Thou leadest the feet of 
beauty, thou directest the arm of the brave; 
thy pathway of triumphs, thy, presence 
the solace of power! Thou silenced the 
voice of eloguence when the Macedonian 
held thee up glittering before the eye of 
the orator; and the mistress of the world 
rose before thee in the balance! Disposer 
of empires! thou spreadest over the world. 


Thy spell nerved the assassin, and urged}. 


on the betrayer. Thy yellow visage inci- 
ted the spoiler when he sought thee on the 
crimson field, and made himself red in the 
carnage. In all agesthou hast triumphed, 
Whether in the thirty pieces rewarding a 
Judas, or the sparkling crown on the brow 
of a tyrant; alwaysalike invincible. The 
man of business bows obsequiously to 
thee. The man of fashion falls before 
thee, and the miser clothes thy garment as 
though it were the curtains of heaven! 
Thou hast a retinue of coaches, and an 
army ofslaves. Thou hast a goal of a 
splendid misery, where the guilt makes 
her alliance with death. The virgin at 
the sanctuary fears not thy footsteps and 
the shorn pep flies not the power of thy 

sian. 


nal coats may be split with freezing and 


‘grafting, trees may be one quarter of an 


SPLITTING ROCKS BY LIGHTNING. 


which lately occurred in Prussia, where, 
in order to get rid of an enormous rock, 
and to avoid the ordinary expense of the 
undertaking, a deep hole was bored into the 
rock, into which was fixed a bar of iron 
twenty-eight feet high, for the purpose of} 
attracting lightning. After which, it is) 
stated, on the first thunder storm, the rock 
was shattered into fragments. 


AGRICULTURAL. 


MaNnaGeEMENT oF Fruir Trees.—The 
best way to preserve the seeds of fruit 
trees, is to mix them with pure or clean} 
sand, as this prevents their drying if it 1 
kept moist, and also prevents their mould- 
ing or fermenting, which often takes place 
when moist seed lies some time in actual 
contact with each other. The seeds of 
stone fruit should not become much dried 
internally—the outside should only be ex- 
posed long enough to the airto evaporate 
external moisture and prevent moulding, 
when they should be packed in sand. 


spring. Ifthey are well packed and ex- 
posed to the weather, so that their exter- 


thawing, spring is as good as autumn, and 
sometimes better, as the seeds if planted in 
autumn are sometimes destroyed by mice 
or otherwise, from which they are more 
easily protected if remaining in a mass, un- 
planted, till spring. 

The depth of covering, as well as in 
most other seeds, must be regulated chiefly 
by the size of the seeds, and the nature of| 
the soil. Small seeds, as of the apple and 
pear, may be an inch or less deep in a 
heavy soil, and one and a half or two inch- 
es deep in a very light soil. Peach stones, 
(which if uncracked, come up mostly the 
second year from planting,) may be from 
two to four inches deep, varying with the 
soil,and cherries and plums, one or one 
and a half to three inches. | j 

Where land is plenty and trees scarce,) 
they may stand nearer than where the re- 
verse is the case. Before budding or graf-} 
ting, as well as afterwards, they will grow 
faster and make finer trees, if not crowd- 
ed in the rows. If not budded or grafted 
till the second year, they may stand an 
inch or two apart, to be set out to six or 
eight inches or more after the first season’s 
growth; but if budded the first summer or 
grafted the next spring, they should be six 
inches apart at first. The rows, if only 
hoed between, may be one to two feet 
apart the first season; if ploughed, they 
should be three or four feet apart. 

The smallest size of the stock for bud- 
ding must depend somewhat on the size 
of the shoots whence the. buds are taken. 
Buds from very largeshoots cannotbe well 
inserted into stocks smaller than them- 
selves. Asa general rule, however, half 
to three quarters of an inch is a very 
good size for budding. For root (whip) 


inch in diameter. For cleft-grafting, they 
are convenient, if from three-quarters of 
an inch to an inch and a quarter. 

The above named kinds of fruit are 
eeneners hardy throughout the northern 

tates except the peach. Some of the va- 
rieties of the latter, especially of the earli- 
est, are tender. The best protection in 
winter, is to plant them on soils least liable 
to frost. In parts of the country inclining 
to be hilly, other things being equal, the 
hill-tops are best and the valieys worst, as 
the latter become soonest warmed by the 
hot sun, and the trees are driven forward 
earlier in spring, and continue to grow 
later in autumn; while the sharper frosts 
to which such valleys are liable, still in- 
crease the difficulty. A wet subsoil is also 
detrimental. Mucky land, also, by radia- 
ting heat more rapidly, is more liable to 
frosts than dry compact soils. Deep lakes, 
which do not freeze in winter, afford great 
protection to tender fruits, by softening the 
severe cold of the winter’s air. All these 
things are to be taken into consideration in 
in setting out tender fruit trees. 

When buds fail, the stocks may be re- 
budded. Peach stocks, for this purpose, 
should be cut down to the ground, that 
fresh and vigorous shoots may spring up, 
all but the largest of which from each root, 
should be carefully removed. 

The best time for thus heading down, is 
early in the spring of the year. It should 
be done when the tree is not more than 
two or three years old. 

Seedlings may be transplanted both in 
spring and autumn. 

The tap root should in all cases be cut 
off a few inches below the surface, so as 
to throw out horizontal roots only.—2/0. 
Cullivator. 


Smoxine Hams.—No part of a swine is 
more valuable, or furnishes better eating 
than the ham; butthe value of this ar- 
ticle is very frequently destroyed, by the 
injudicious manner in which it is pickled, 
or still more frequently by the manner 
in which the essential process of smoking 
is performed. So far as our experience 
extends the best pickle for hams is the one 
published in a late numberof the German- 
town Telegraph; but the best pickle in the 
world will not make good hams, unless 
proper care is paid to the smoking. The 
great difficulty in smoking hams lies in 
their not being kept free from all moisture 
while in the smoke house. Eight times 
out of ten, if hams are examined at the 
time, they will be found to be wet with 
condensed vapour, sometimes to such a 
degree, as to have it drop copiously from 
them, and when such is the case the ham 
acquiresa bad taste, as if it had been dip- 
ped in pyroligneous acid, and is unfit for 
eating. The cause of this is to be sought 
in the facts that the smoke house is usu- 
ally too low, bringing the meattoo near 
the fire: and that there is no vent for the 


steam-like vapour in the upper part of the} Boston 


building, by which it can escape, and thus 
its condensation on the hams be preven- 
ted. The celebrated Westphalian hams 
are smoked in the upper chambers of four 
story buildings, and the fires that supply 
the smoke are kept in the cellars. The 
vapour is condensed in the passage, and 
the hams are always cool and dry. Heat- 
ing hams in smoking them, is clearly in- 
jurious, and should be carefully avoided, 
as should all moisture. Proper attention 
to these points will insure a good article, 
where the preliminary steps of pickling 
have been well conducted.— Germantown 


Telegraph. 


A London paper mentions an instance} 


for sale by 
‘Theological Bookseller and Publisher, 148 Chestnutstree! 
Philade[phia.. jan 11 


Newburgh, N. Y., and their management 
in the nursery and fruit orchard, describe 
their mode o 
lows: —“ Messrs. Downing practise a 
new mode of pruning peach trees ; at least,| 
itisnew tous. It is cutting off half to 
two thirds the new wood of the limbs, 
every autumn. ‘The advantages are that 


der twigs not sufficiently matured to stand 
the winter, and which are besides most 
likely to be injured by the aphis or other 
insects, are taken away, by which the sap 
and wood of the remainder, are rendered 
more sound and healthy. The number of} 
fruit buds for the succeeding year is in- 
creased, and there are plenty of leaves by 
which the sap is more perfectly elabora- 
ted and the fruit made large and higher 
flavoured. - | 


Rust 1n Wueat.—This seems to take 
place when it is nearly ripe, after a heavy 


shower of rain, succeeded by an intensely| 


warm sun. The straw then bursts, and 
the sap exudes. This is the cause of rust. 
Steeping the seed in strong brine twelve 


The best time for planting is autumn and| honrs, and then sifting lime over it, is the 


best preventive. 


Bers.—Dr. Waterman gives in the 
Cleaveland Herald, his mode of catching 
the bee-miller or moth. He says, “I took 
two white dishes, (I think white attracts 
their attention in the night,) or deep plates, 
and placed them on the top of the hives, 
and filled them about half full of sweeten- 
ed vinegar. The next morning I had 
about fifty millers caught; the second 
night I caught fifty more; the third night 
being cold I did not catch any; the fourth 
night being very warm, I. caught about 
four hundred; the fifth night I got two 
hundred. Most of these were most like- 
ly bee-moths.” 


Sussort Proveus.—In many soils, not 
otherwise rich enough for corn, it would 
be a good practice to make a furrow six 
inches deep, in the fall, with a common 
plough, then let a subsoil plough run in 
this furrow ten or twelve inches more; and 
it would be still better to put cornstalks and 
other manure in this trench, and _ listed in 
when thoroughly wet, with a small plough 

orhoe; the land to remain in this state 
till planting time. ‘The subsoil plough is 
very valuable; by its use the soil will be 
less wet in great rains, and more moist in 
great drought. Where the subsoil plough! 


is used, in comparison with only the com-| fi 


mon plough, the yield will be fifty per 
cent. more, and the crop in dry weather al- 
ways green. ‘Thesubsoil plough has dou- 
bled and frequently trebled the crops.— 
Farmer and Gardener. 


EBSTER’S AMERICAN DICTIONARY.—Two 
volumes royal 8vo. Price reduced to $10.50. The 
above is Webster’s Dictionary, without abrid, t, contain-| 
ing the whole vocabulary of the Quarto edition, with cor- 
rections, Improvements, and several thousand additional 
in present edition, a surPLE- 
MENT of several thousand words, prepared the aut 
and first published in 1843, since 

Bartisu Noticrs.—The following is an extract from the 
Liverpool Mercury, of May 29th: 

By far the best English Dictionary—indeed the only one 
to which an appeal can now be made as an authority—is 
Webster’s; an American publication, republished in Lon- 
don, in two quarto volumes. James MARTINEAU. 

_ The of Dr. Webster, is as great an 

improvement on Johnson’s Dictionary, as the latter w 

those of his predecessors. 
Professor Jamison, of Edinburgh. 

It will will supersede every other book in the same de- 
partment of letters.—Cambridge Independent Press. 


' From Heman Humphrey, D.D., Pres. of Amherst College. 
Dr. Webster's American Dictionary of the English 
guage is an honour to the country which gave it birth—r 
the age, and to the language which it so admirably traces up 
to its etymological sources—so skilfully analyses; and so 
happily explains. 
From the Rev. Dr. Wayland, President of Brown University, 
Prouwdence, Rhode Is/and. 
I have always considered Dr. Webster’s works in Lexico- 
phy as surpassed in fulness and accuracy by none in our 
anguage. 
We regard it as a great improvement on all the works 
which have preceded it. The etymolugical department 
throws new and striking light on the history of language; 
the vocabulary is enlarged by the addition of many thousand 
words, a ge | the technical words of science and the 
arts; words not found in any other dictionaries, and many 
of them the words for the precise meaning of which the 
general reader is most frequently at a loss ;—the orthography 
of several classes of words, instead of following cumbrous 
and obsolete modes of spelling, is conformed to the presen: 
usage of the best writers, and the definitions have a char- 
acter of discrimination, copiousness, perspicuity, and accu- 
racy, not found, we believe, in any other dictionary of the 
language. | 
‘The foregoing commendation is signed by Jeremiah Day. 
S. T. D., LL. D. President of Yale College; Simeon Bald- 
win, late Judge of the Superior Court; David Daggett, 
LL. D. Professor of Law in Yale College, and Judge of the 
Superior Court ; Benjamin Silliman, M. D. LL-D., Professor 
of Chemistry, &c, Yale College; Rev. Nathaniel W. Tay- 
lor, S. T. D., Professor of Didactic Theology, Yale College ; 
James L. Kingsley, Chauncey A. Gondrich. Denison Olm- 
sted, Professors in Yale College; Leonard Woods, Moses 


a: Andover; Joshua Bates, D. D. President of Middlebury 
ollege; Rev. John Hough, Rev. W. C. Fowler, Edward 
Turner, Professors in Middlebury College. 


A most valuable work, and eminently deserving of public 

patronage. . Jonn Henry Hosarrt. 
Bishop of Prot. Epis. Church, New York, 

A very valuable addition to our lexicography, and deserves 

the patronage of the American people. Joszpn Story, 

Judge of the Supreme Coart of the United States, and 

Professor of Law in the University of Cambridge. 

I agree with Mr. Justice Story in the sentiments he has 
ex ; and am satisfied that an attempt to reduce into a 
system the doubiful orthography of the language, and to di- 
minish the number of its anomalies, would meet with the 
approbation of the public, and that no one is better qualified 
for the task than Dr. Webster. WILL14M CraNCH, 

Chief Judge ot the Circuit Court of the United States in 

the District of Columbia. 

The undersigne! most cheerfully express their approba- 
tion of Dr. Webster's Dictionary, and their wish that it may 
be ot wenn adopted by litetary men as a book of reference, 
and become the standard lexicon of the colleges, academies, 
and schools of our country. 

David Hosack, LL. D. President of Rutgers Med. Coll.; 
Rev. Thomas De Witt, D, D., Rev. John Knox, D. D., Rev 
James Milnor, D. D., Rev. James M. Matthews, D. D., John 
W. Francis, M. D., Prof. Obstet. Rutgers Medical College ; 
Ogden Edwards, Judge of Circuit Court, State of N. Y. Ja- 


Court ; James T'allmadge,late Lieut. Governor of the State 
of N. Y:; Samuel L. Knapp, Coun. at Law, and author of 
Lectures on American Literature; Seth P. Staples, Coun. 
at Law; Rev. William Patton, Ansel W. Ives, M. D., George 
Griffin, Coun. at Law; Rev. Gardiner Spring, D D.; Sam- 
vel L. Mitchell, LL.D, Joseph M. Smith, M.D. Prof. of 
Theo. and Prac. Med ; Anthony Day, Coun. at Law; Wiil- 
liam Johnson, Coun. at Law, | aces tl of Cases, &c.; John 
Anthon, Coun. at Law. 

We make Dr. Webster's Dictionary our general standard} 
of orthography, and would cordially recommend its aduption 
in schools and seminaries of learning. | 

Rev. Austin Dickinson, Editor of the National Preacher; 
Wm. L. Stone, Francis Hall, and Robert C. Sands, Editors 
of the N. Y. Spectator and Commercial Adv.; Sidney E| 
Morse, Editor of N. Y. Observer: Geratd Hallock, Ed. of 
the Journal of Commerce ; Amos Butler, Ed. of the Mercan- 
tile Adv.; John Lang, Editor of the N. Y. Gazette; Michael) 
Burnham, Ed. of Evening Post; Absalom Peters, Editor of 
the Home Missionary and American Pastor's Journal! : Wile 
ham C. Brownlee, Editor of the Magazine of the Reformed) 
Dutch Church ; Edward Thompson, Ed. of Evening Journal. 

1t is a work of profound investigation, and does infinite 
honour to the philological learning and general literature of, 
this country. CHANCELLOR KENT. 

Published and sold by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, 
Mass.: and for sale by Mark H. Newman, New York: 
Carey & Hart, Philadelphia: Little & Brown, B. B. Muzzey, 

, and booksellers generally. jan 11—3i* 


RECKINRIDGE’S MEMORANDA OF FOREIGN 
TRAVEL.—Memoranda of Foreign ‘Travel, con- 
taining Notices of a Pilgrimage through some of the Princi- 
pal States of Western Europe ; by the Rev. Robert J. Breck-| 
‘inridge, D.D., 2 vols.12mo. Price in half-cloth, $1.25; sheep 
or full eloth. $1.374; in papef one dollar. Just received and 
for sale b WM. 8. MARTIEN, 
jan 4— 37 South Seventh street, Philadelphia, | 


HE CHRISTIAN MINISTER’S COMPANION, — 
The Pulpit Cyclopedia and Christian Minister's Com- 
panion containing three hundred and sixty skeletons and 
sketches of Sermons; and eighty-two essays on Biblical 
Learning, Theological Studies, and the Composition and 
Delivery of Sermons. By the author of “. ketches and 
Skeletons of Sermons,” “Christian's Daily Portion,” and 
“ Sermons for Family Keading.” The London edition of four 
volumes complete in one large 8vo. of nearly 700 pages. 
bound in embossed cloth, $2.50. This day published and 
GEO. 8, APPLETON, 


Pruning Peacn Trees.—The edit 
of the Albany Cultivator, in giving an ac- 
count of their visit to the beautiful and ex- 
tensive grounds of Messrs. Downing at 


ITUATION WANTED,—A Graduate of a Northern 
College 18 desi:ous of obtaining a situation. as Instruc-| 

ter in some Literary Institution, or in a private family at 
the South. The best of 


pruning peach trees as fol-) 


Stuart, Ralph Emerson, Professors in Theological Semina- 


cob Radcliffe, late Mayor of New York, and Judge of Sup.| 


lificati T will 


references will be given as 
moderate. Address, M. 


seventh edition, 


engravings; two vols. 


of the pri | events in the world, as 1 bea 

pete. poe hey bear upon the 
the establi 
volumes, 12mo. Pri 


Campbell and Rice's Debate on Baptism, 8vo, cloth ; price 


the wood hardens better—the soft and ten-| $2.50 


Suddards’s British Pulpit, with ten portraits, two volumes, 
8vo. price $3.50, 
licrne’s new edition, on white paper, two 


vo' mimes; price 
Do. do. full cloth ; price $4.50. | 
Chalmers's Sermons, two volumes, 8vo. price $2.50. 
Do, Lectures on » one vol. Svo. price $1.50, 
The Rev. John Newton's Works, two volumes 8vo. fine 
paper; price $2.50. 
eaerneese History of the Church of Scotland, 8vo. 


Ancient History of the Egyptians, Assyrians, Persians, 
Medes, Carthaginians, &c. four volumes, }2mo from Kollin 
and other authentic sources. Reprinted from the work of 
the London Religious Tract Society. Price $2. 

Chalmers's Natural T two vols. }2mo. price $1. 

D' Aubigné's Reformation, three volumes for $). 

Moffat's Southern Africa, with plates, 12mo. price $1. 

Owen on Spiritual Mimdedness ; 12mo. price 374 cents. 

Beicher's Scripture Narratives; do. 374 cents. 

Dr. Brownlee’s Christian Youth’s Book ; do. 50 cents. 

Mason's Essays on the Church ; do. 50 cents. 

Do. do. on ~ payne do. 50 cents. 
_ Awake,thou Sleeper! A serics of Awake Discourses, 
the late Rev. John A. Clark, D. D., author of the Pastor's 
‘Testimony, &c. &e., price 75 cents. 

My School Boy Days, an interesting Juvenile work ; 18mo. 

ce 38 cents. 

Pn Musings ; by Miss Caroline Fry; 18mo. price 
cents. 

The Hi of the Reformation in Europe; with a Chron- 
ology of the Reformation, by the author of «The Council 
of ‘l'rent,” 18mo. price 50 cents. 

Chalmers's Evidences of the Christian Revelation, 2 vols, 
12mo. price $1. 

Sargent’s Life of Henry Martyn, price 50 cents, 

Hervey’s Meditations and Contemplations, 18mo., 50 cts. 


The Sea Captain, by Old Humphrey, 50 cents. 
Luther on Galatians, 8vo., $150. Just published and for 
saleby WM. S. MARTIEN, Philadelphi 
ROBERT CARTER, New York and Pittsburgh. 
jan 4—3t 
ENRY’S COMMENTARY, 6 vols. super | 8v0.— 
Published by Baraineton & Hasweu, Market. 


street, Philadelphia, and for sale by the principal Booksel- 
lers throughout the United States. The following are se- 
lected from a great number of notices equally expressive of 
the sterling value of the work: 

« [| know of no work of the kind, in any language, which 
combines more sound good sense with fervent and deep 
toned piety.”—Rev. Francis Wayland. 

‘The mind of the author seems not only to have been 
imbued with excellent spiritual ideas, but to have teemed 
with them.”—Rev. Dr. Alexander. 


“ The wise and good unite in saying, that it 's calculated ~ 


to render those who read it wiser and 

“ [t is always orthodox, generally judicious, tru 

ous and practical,”—Rev. C 
“Henry is, perhaps, the only commentator so large that 

deserves tobe entirely and attentively read through.”— Dr. 

Doddridge. may 18—ly 


Je COLPORTEURS AND TRAVELLING AGENTS. 
—CAMPBELL's OrniGiNAL CHEAP Epirion or D’Au- 
BIGNE’s History OF THE GREAT REFORMATION IN GERMANY 
AND SWITZERLAND, complete in one volume octavo, with all 
the notes, and without — omissions or alterations. 

The subscriber offers his edition of the above valuable 
work to Colporteurs and travelling Book Agents, at forty per 
cent. less than the wholesale price of the American ‘l'ract 
Society’s issue in three volumes. ‘The advantages of the 
edition in one volume are, that being compri in about 
half the size and weight of the other, it can be transported 
at half the cost. Travellers with limited facilities for car- 
riage may take with them a double supply—sell at twenty- 
ve per cent. less—and make a liv It is well 
kuown that this edition was originally published at its ex- 
tremely low price, with the avowed olject of spreading this 
work broad-cast through the land, Ithas already been in- 
strumental in circulating some 75,000 copies !! by causing a 
reduction in the price of the edition at present anol by 
the American Tract Society, of two dollars and a half per 
copy, and is now offered to Colporteurs, &c. at a rate which, 
it is hoped, will secure their aid in scattering “ D' Aubigné's 
Reformation” until it shall be found in every hamlet of the 


JAMES M. CAMPBELL, 
98 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
i‘ Editors of religious newspapers may aid the cause of 
truth by giving the abovean insertion. dec 14—3t 
OOD—BETTER—BEST : or, THe ‘T'Hree Ways oF 


Maxine A Happy Wor_p.—321 pp. 18mo., with a 
fine Lithographic Frontispiece. Price 45 cents, in muslin 


50 cents. 
Opinions of the Press. 
This work, written for persons of mature understa > 
is designed to unfold and illustrate the principles of benefi- 
cence in their practical relations, to the wants and sufferings 


beiter.”—Rev. Dr. 


of the poor. Its important Jessons are conveyed in the form | 


of animated narrative and dialogue, offering the reader val- 
uable —— to direct him in the endeavour to do 
good —( Philadelphia) Christian Observer. 

A lively volume, intended tu show that there are three 
ways uf doing good—relieving the body, relieving the mind, 
relieving the soul, The first is good—ihe second i 
TER—the third is BEST.— Episcopal Recorder. 

_ We have here a simple stury, or rather an apologue, de- 
signed to teach, with clearness and force, the indispensable. 
ness of true religion to all permanent social improvement, 
The three ways tried to reform the world are, by philan- 
thropy. education, and the diffusion of religious truth; the 
superiority of the latter being made to appear in a striking 
manner. ‘There isa great truth in the moral of the tale; 
and it is told in a hvely and touching style, It is well 
adapted to interest, and then to instruct.—N. Y. Evangelist, 

Published by AMERICAN S&S. S. UNION, 

jan Il 146 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


HEAP LITERATURE FOR ALL CLASSES.—Lit 
teil's Living Age, : nd Smith's Weekly Volume—By an 
arrangement made between the publishers of ‘The Livin 
Age and Weekly Volume, these two important works wi 
be furnished together for Nine Dollars. Asa meansof cir- 
culating good books, and reviews, and mogazine articles, 
they are unrivalled. Having for their field of selection, 
contributions from the pens of the great masters of their art 
in England and on the Continent, these two books will con- 
vey tothe family circle an amount of valuable literary and 
scientific information, and afford topics for intelligent con- 
versation which can be obtained in no other mode so easily 
and so conveniently. 

The Living Age is conducted in the spirit of Littell’s Mu- 
seum of Foreign Literature, and is composed chiefly of choire 
articles from the periodical Literature of kurope,, Subscrip- 
tion price $6 a year. The Weekly Volume is conducted b 
J. J. Smith, jr., Keq, late Editor of Waldie’s Library, He 
on the same plan, i. e. 10 select good and popular works fresh 
from the European press—at a cost of one-quarter their price 
in London. Subscription, $4. year. We will on receipt of 
$10, post-paid, in current money in the place where the sub- 
scriber resides, su ply. the a te Penny Magazine, Living 

ines, ewspapers published in don, supplied 
at the shortest notice, by addressing, 
: MARK CANNING & CO, 

Importers and Publishers, 272 Chestnut street, Philadel- 

phia. jan 11—2t 


OOKS FOR ‘THE SEASON. — The subscribers have 
received a large assortment of new and popular Ju- 
venile and Miscellaneous Books, suitable as Presenis for 
the comiug season, among others the following. The Boy's 
and Girl's Annual for 1845. Youth’s Keepsake, a Christ- 
mas and New Year’s Gilt, ior Young People, with numerous 
illustrations, The Annualette;a Christmas and New Year's 
Gift for 1845. ‘The Hyacinth; or Affection’s Gift, for 1845. 
The Child’s Book; consisting of original articles in Prose 
and Poetry, by Mrs. L. H. Sigourney. ‘The Child’s Picture 
and Verse Book; commonly called Otto Speckler's Fable 
Book, by Mary Howitt. The Story of Joanof Arc, by KR. 
M. Evans, with 24 fine plates, Evenings with the Chroniciers, 
or Uncle Rupert’s Tales of Chivalry. The Young Island- 
ers; a’'Tale of the Last Century, by Jeffrey. ‘The Little 
Keepsake. Saint Nicholas’s Gilt. Infant’s Annual. The 
Child’s Gem. Aunt Mary’s Library. 
tle Girls. New Stories for Little Boys. Watts’s Divine 
Songs. Little Poems. Child's Picture Bible. Child’s Pic- 
ture Testament. Little Pilgrim's Progress. Little Esop, 
Little Robinson Crusoe. 
The Annuals for 1845, with beautiful engravings and 
aoe binding. Also, a large assortment of Standard 


call attention to their assort- 
ment of Bibles, English American editions, in various 
styles of binding and sizes. Prayer Books, Parish Hymns, 
and Parish Psalmody, assorted sizes and variety of binding. 
Miscellaneous and Juvenile Books of the most recent 
publication, boand in the richest manner, to suit the wants 
of the coming holidays. ‘Those who are at a loss what to 
select for children as presents, will have a variety to choose 
from, at PERKINS & PURVES, 
dec 21—2t No. 10 South Fifth street, Philadelphia. 


HRISTIAN Tc MPER.—Just published, price twenty 
five cents, in full cloth, Hints on cultivating the Chris- 
tian Temper. By the Rev. H. A. Boardman, D. D., pastor 
of the ‘l'enth Presbyterian Church. Philadelphia. 
Also, by the same anthor, The Vanity of a Life of Fash- 
ionable Pleasure. Price, in full eluth. twenty-five cents. 
WILLIAM S. MARTIEN, 
dec 28—3t No 37 South Seventh street, Philadelphia. 


RTICLES SUITABLE FOR THE SEASON.—S. W. 
Cotton, (Corner of Arch and Tenth streets, and No 


The subscribers espec ially 


91 South Eighth street, below Walinut, Philadelphia,) has 
for sale a large and well selected assortment of the follow-— 
ing goods : 

‘or MinceD Pres.—Pure ground Spices, clear Patras 


Currants, Museatel Raisins, new Sultana seediess do., Fresh 
Genoa Citron, Sweet Cider, &c. &e. And to save house- 
keepers the trouble of preparation, S. W. C, has had prepar- 
ed expressly fur his owa sales, a very rior article of 
Mincep Mear, the ingredients being all furnished by him- 
self, and warranted of the best quality. put up in 54 Ib. Jars. 
Also, just received, thirty-five kegs Sweet Mataca 
Grapes, fine order, 
half, and quarter boxes; Prunes, in fancy boxes and glass 
jars; paper shell Almonds ; dry Canton pressed Ginger and 
es ; Canton preserved Ginger in Syrap; Cranberries; 
New York dried Piums; pared and unpared Peaches, and 
dried Apples. Constantly on hand Lovermg’s very superior 
Table, Loaf, Crushed, and Pulverized Sugars, an excel- 
lent article of Single loaf Sugar, at ten cents. Also, just 
received, ten cases Colgaie’s celebrated Pearl Starch, supe- 
rior to any other in use. 7 
N. B.—Best quality Winter and Fall Sperm Oils, Winte. 
Lard Onl, and Pure Camphine Oil received weekly. 
7 Goods purchased at either of the above stores, war- 
ranted as represented, and sent to any part of the city free of 
charge... dee 21—1f 
AMILY FLOUR, GROCERIES, &c.—Just received 
from New York, several brarde of extra and premium 
Flour, two of which are called the beat made ifthe United 
Siates. Also, common New York and Pennsylvania Flour; 
and a full assortment of Groceries, Teas, &c. &c. for sale for 
packed with care, sent to any part of the-country, _. 
pent RIMON COLTON, 
of Chestnut and Tenthstreets, Philadelphia. 


N. 
dec 7—3t 


is BET-- 


New Stories for Lit- . 


Bunch Muscatel Raisins, in whole, -_ 


ORK iti. 
NEW WORKS —Chayp —The and Bis 
_tory of Missions; compiled and arranged trum au-. 
thentic cocumone. Ig the Rev. Thomas Smith, of London 
and the Rev. Jotin O. Choales, 
illustrated with numerous maps 
Connexion of Sacred and Profane Hi : bei ; : 
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